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$3,500 Short Story Contest 


Hfive A Little Shadow Article Material From Press Agents 





























Pin The Tail On The Donkey 


is a grand game for the kiddies—but you can’t play 
the writing game blindfolded. You can’t close your 
eyes to your manuscripts’ flaws, then try to pin the 
blame on someone else if they don’t sell. 


Yet often, in a foolish effort to save a fee, a writer 
will hold out against accepting the professional] liter- 
ary help he needs to pinpoint his reasons for failure. 
This is a short-sighted economy, for of course those 
flaws remain and continue to show up in the writer’s 
work and viewpoint. Don’t make that mistake. 


Plainly, if you are not presently satisfied with your 
sales, you do need to stop and consider your situation. 
Talking it over with yourself isn’t enough; you will 
still lack objectivity. What you need is a complete, 
full-time professional literary service with a broad 
background in solving problems such as your own. A 
service which will handle your work as an aspiring 
writer with enthusiasm, sympathy, and resourceful- 
ness. A service which will neither flatter you with 
false praise nor “sound off’ merely to exercise its vocabulary of criticism, but 
which will treat you and your manuscripts seriously, with an eye open for sales. 


Lambert Wilson Associatees is just such a complete literary service. We do not 
merely counsel, edit or sell—we do all three. We have learned from years of 
experience as writers, editors, agents and publishers, that every manuscript is a 
new challenge.. And we base everything we say and do upon your manuscripts, not 
what we did for Writer X a year ago. We do it well enough to have on file over 
300 letters of praise from writers with problems similar to yours. 


You are then, literally, our business. Since we prosper only by satisfying you, 
by increasing your salability, isn’t it natural that we join forces? 


So why not submit now? Just send your manuscripts and handling fee plus, 
if you please, a letter telling us something about yourself, your interests and goals. 
Our constant aim is to find—or to make—your work salable, as we have done for 
so many dozens of other writers. Typical sales include: 





HARPER & BROTHERS; DODD MEAD; G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS; HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN; CROWN PUBLISHERS: JUPITER BOOKS; A. S. BARNES; ACE 
BOOKS; ZONDERVAN: A. A. WYN; ARCADIA HOUSE; STACKPOLE; PER- 
ENNIAL PRESS; THOMAS ALLEN; TRANSWORLD; CONDE NAST, several 
book clubs, plus play and TV sales, an International Christian Fiction Award, 
sales through our affiliated agents in England, France, Netherlands, Germany, 
Sweden, Australia. Magazine sales to dozens of general-interest, sports, 
womens’ adventure, juvenile, travel, religious and technical periodicals. 











Fees: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words; $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter. $10.00 
for teleplays; $15.00 for books of all lengths. These fees cover all costs of the 
reading, evaluation and marketing. 


Professionals: Write us about your sales for straight commission agenting. 


LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 


The Complete Literary Service 
8 East 10th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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There’s A Line 
Dear Editor: 

My novel, “The Devil Rides Outside,” pub- 
lished by Pocket Books, Inc., served as the vehicle 
to get the United States Supreme Court to throw 
out the Michigan censorship law. 

When AP called to tell me of the Court’s un- 
animous decision in our favor, my feelings were 
mixed. Most thinking people agreed that the 
Michigan statute was faulty, abusive, and un- 
constitutional. Under it, the works of too many 
of our major contemporary authors were being 
banned as “‘obscene.” 

On the other hand, I knew that some thieves- 
in-the-night would abuse the freedoms, for which 
we had fought to the highest court in this land. 

Censorship is an old and infamous institution. 
The Supreme Court’s decision is an important 
one. These rights, which we have now won, place 
a grave obligation on the shoulders of every 
author—the obligation not to abuse them. 

The essential difference between the serious 
novelist and the pornographer is this: the serious 
novelist explores evil, but he illumines it; whereas 
the pornographer merely wallows in it. We will 
never abuse our literary rights and freedoms by 
an honest and truthful exploration of any of the 
problems of evil. We will invariably abuse them 
if we wallow in evil merely for its own sake. 

Joun H. GriFFin 
Mansfield, Texas 


Post Office Blues 


Dear Editor: 

The talked about ban on “large envelopes” 
does not go into effect until two years from now, 
and I think it behooves us writers to do some- 
thing about it now. 

Photographs submitted with articles and large 
manuscripts mailed flat require large envelopes. 
Where does this leave the writer if the enclosed 
ruling goes into effect? 

Isn’t the Post Office to serve the public, not the 
public serving the Post Office? The proposed in- 
crease in postal rates hits the writer hard enough. 

Mrs. Mary Z. M. JENEMANN 
18 Shady Hill Road 
Moylan, Pa. 






How to outfox 
typing faux pas... 












use Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 
Typewriter Paper 


You plot for 100 percent readership when 
Corrasable is the leading character in the 
typing story. And here’swhy : Corrasable’s 
like-magic surface erases without a trace. 
Typing errors just vanish with the flick 
of a pencil eraser. No telltale smears left 
as evidence of your typing troubles. Result: 
professional MSS., a favorable reading, 
better chances of making a sale. 

Your stationer will demonstrate the 
talents of Corrasable—or send 10¢ and 
get an ample sample—enough for 5,000 
well-chosen words. 


CORRASABLE BOND 


Made only by Eaton 







Erases Without a Trace 











SS 7 
| 

| EATON PAPER CORPORATION 7 
| Dept. AC-62—Pittsfield, Massachusetts l 
| Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet sample l 
| of Corrasable Bond. 
| Name | 
7 Street | 
| City. State : 
sgh ns id ee soda cia a 


Tue Waiter’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy» 
$3.50 per year. Vol. 38, No. 4. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 














HETHER YOU 
are working on your 
first story or collecting 
royalties on your tenth 
book we offer you the 
same efficient, practical 





help we have been giving writers for: 


more than twenty years. Send us your 
manuscript now for prompt, individual 
attention. 

Our fees to the new writer are as fol- 
lows: $1.00 per 1000 words regardless 
of length, minimum fee $5.00 for com- 
plete analysis with revision suggestions 
on potentially saleable material. The fee 
and return postage must accompany all 
submissions. Authors now selling to na- 
tional magazines and book publishers 
are handled on the usual 10% agency 
arrangement. 


JACK MORRIS 


67 West 71 Street |New York 23, N. Y. 











HARLAN ROSS 


EXPERIENCED BROADWAY PLAY DOCTOR 


offers the following services to playwriters 


1. PROFESSIONAL CRITICISM—if you can 
take it. 


2. To the PLAY WITH PROMISE—sugges- 
tions to rewrite to strengthen charac- 
terizations, dialogue, sets, costumes, 
etc. 


3. Help in getting good plays to the 
proper sources for possible production. 


FEES: 


For each full length play 
For each one act play 


$25.00 
15.00 


Fees must accompany script 


HARLAN ROSS 


168 S.E. Ist St. Room 1107 
Phone: MOhawk 7-1585 


Miami, Fla. 














More Than Money 
Dear Editor: 

When I decided to write in earnest, I bought 
every issue of the popular women’s magazines 
I could find. I had never heard of slanting— 
knowing your market—or taking a story apart 
to find oat how it was written. 

Fortified with what was happening in the field, 
I sat down and wrote my ‘story. I created a 
couple of characters straight straight out of the 
pages-of Ladies’ Home Journal. A husband and 
wife with two-year-old twins. They were not 
happily married. I solved their problems. With 
a dash of humor, plenty of warmth and lots of 
sympathy, I gave them a happy ending. What 
could be simpler? 

I mailed the story to a slick magazine. Before 
I had finished waving good-bye to the postman, 
it came back. Slap! Printed rejection slip. I 
mailed it again. Slap! Now I had two printed 
rejection slips. 

Well! This was a challenge. I tried a new 
approach. I subscribed to the WRITER’S DIGEST, 
and bought a book on narrative technique. I 
studied the issues of your magazine right down 
to the smallest ad in the Personals column. I 
read the book slowly and carefully weighing each 
word. I read it again. I read it five times. What 
did I get out of it? I got three words and their 
meanings. Literary Purpose and Style. 

Literary Purpose—two small words to carry 
such a weight of meaning, but this is my inter- 
pretation. If your reason for writing is cheap, 
so then will be your writing. I do not-say that 
money is unimportant. It is important to me. 
More important perhaps, than to others. And I'll 
tell you why. I live in an old house a few miles 
outside of Bozeman. The water comes from a 
pump. Thirty feet from the house. I carry it 
in buckets. The stoves burn wood. I carry the 
wood. My husband is employed as a laborer. At 
this moment, he is working outside with the 
thermometer reading thirty derees above zero. 
There is snow on the ground. How tragic you 
say? Not at all. We’re as happy as we could be 
in a mansion. Why? Because we are achieving 
our purpose in life. My husband is a man who 
is caring for his wife and family by hard, honest 
work. No man can do more. I am a wife and 
a mother. I fulfill my purpose in life in the 
same way. And I write. Honestly. Between the 
two of ‘us, Jim and I, we have sixty-eight years 
of living behind us. Years of laughter and tears, 
of human emotion which makes us unique. Be- 
cause no one, no one else in this entire world 
has seen life in just exactly the same way. 

Which brings us to the other word. Style. An 
expression of personality. I sat at the typewriter 
one day and I looked down at my hands on the 
keys. And there I saw something wonderful! I 
saw the stamp of an individual on my finger- 
tips. Then I realized that I had been given the 
greatest gift of all. You have it, too. The gift 
of being yourself. Whether your name is Hem- 
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WINS ‘8,000 WRITING AWARD 


..-0 PRIZES... 


Mr. Edgar Logan of Detroit, Michigan, has just written us: 


“Since taking the NYS writing course, I 
have had 14 pieces published in national 
magazines ... won an $8,000 award in a 
writing contest, and 6 other prizes. And 


">? 


I have been offered three writing jobs! 


We do not, of course, claim that everybody 
who takes our course enjoys such immediate 
and remarkable success. But hundreds of 
NYS students have become money-making 
writers in both fiction and non-fiction fields. 
Each is carefully trained under the expert 
personal supervision of active writers and 
editors. Such training has resulted in sales 
to markets like the SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, COSMOPOLITAN, ATLANTIC 
and the best book publishers—and an NYS 





This book was written by the internationally 
known literary agent who directs the work 
in NYS. Practically every business day for 
the past 25 years this man has talked to 
editors and publishers, counselled profes- 
sionals and helped beginners. In 25 years 
he has answered over 100,000 questions put 
to him by writers. 


You couldn’t buy that experience. How many 
people do you know who have experience 
even remotely approaching his? And yet, as 
an NYS student, and only as an NYS stu- 
dent, can you obtain the distillation of this 
25 years of vastly varied experience in a 
brilliant new book running to over 150,000 





FOR N. Y. S. STUDENTS ONLY 


A Great Book On Writing That Took 25 Years to Produce 


graduate is both a Pulitzer Prize Winner and 
a Book-Of-The-Month Club author! 


NYS Appeals to 
Yankee Thrift... 


“Born a Yankee from the thrifty state of 
Vermont, I am immediately aware of the 
terrific value of the NYS Writing Course and 
shall always feel the deepest appreciation for 
this opportunity which opened like a magic 
door, letting me into a new, wonderful world 
of possible achievement . . . It is almost 
unbelievable, receiving so much in future 
accomplishment, happiness, satisfaction and 
financial security for so small an investment 
as the price of NYS Writing Course, especially 
in this time of wild inflation, when one gets 
about 20 cents worth of value for the dollar 
he spends.” 

Beatrice Jaquith Hinsdale, N. H. 


3 JOB OFFERS! 





words, and covering anything you'll ever 
need to know for your own writing career. 
25 years as an active agent, publisher, editor, 
writer and teacher! And all this experience, 
in one generous oversized book—yours Free 
as an NYS student. 


BONUS! A Free Sample of NYS Material 
With the Inquiry 


r-----SEND THIS COUPON TODAY -~~-~- * 


Dept. 292 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRIT- 


ING FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 





VALUABLE INSTRUCTION BOOK FREE 


The free booklet WRITING FOR A WELL- 
PAYING CAREER will be of much value to 
you. It will be sent to you without any obligation 
on your part by this long established and success- 
ful course. Just fill out and return the coupon. 





Licensed by the State of New York 





(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call) ! 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
FIRST PRIZE WINNERS 


now in an anthology 
“The Winds of Virtue’’ by Victor C. Spies awarded 
First Prize—$500—in 1955 Writer’s Digest contest. 


‘‘Mr. Weng’s Last Forbidden Dollar’ by C. Y. Lee won 
First Prize—$750—in 1954 Writer’s Digest contest. 
‘My Fether and the Indians’’ by Lewis Meyers awarded 
First Prize—$500—in 1953 Writer’s Digest contest. 
“A Time for Waiting’’ by Helen Laurie Welch won 
First Prize—$500—in 1952 Writer’s Digest contest. 
‘The Web’’ by Grace Gustafson awarded 
First Prize—$500—in 1951 Writer’s Digest contest. 


A Total of $2750 awarded these stories 


These prize winning stories plus unusual tales by Steve 
Allen, Parke Cummings, Ray Bradbury, Robert Ober- 
first, Quentin Reynolds, Henri Duvernois, Ben Hur 
Lampman, Peter Salcher, Frances Dolores Ross, and 
many other short-shorts, plus articles on how to write 
and sell short-shorts by the editor. 50 leading markets. 
ANTHOLOGY OF BEST SHORT-SHORT STORIES: 
Volume 5, Edited by Robert Oberfirst, Introduction by 
Robert Fontaine, Guest Story by Steve Allen. 
(Published by Frederick Fell, Inc.) 


POSTPAID ......ccccccceves wicieeecie Qaeue 


Order from Sales Representative: 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 
OCEAN CITY NEW JERSEY 











SALES 10 BIG TIME 


BY UZZELL CLIENTS 


If you seek personal, expert help in selling 
for real money, don’t waste time responding to 
come-on blandishments. Recently four writers 
while still under instruction (our Fundamentals 
Course) have sold with our collaborative help to 
Redbook, Atlantic, Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
Harper's. A fifth, who submitted the story idea 
and was given a constructive criticism during 
instruction, later sold the story to LHJ. Three 
of the five later sold rights to radio or tele- 
vision for good sums. Particulars on request. 

The Uzzells handle all their criticisms and 
teaching personally and promptly. No one else 
signs their names. The work of their clients is 
not handed over to amateur critics. They have no 
assistants. 

Successful story writers, novelists, Hollywood 
scriptors, editors have been trained by the Uzzells. 
Their book, “Narrative Technique,” has sold 
40,000 copies, and is used everywhere. This book 
by return mail for $4. Send for our free pamphlet 
on agency services. Our “Literary Services” an- 
swers all your questions without commercial 
sing-song. What's your problem? Write. We'll 
answer promptly, personally. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL £18 Monroe s+. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL Suche 














ingway or Sheridan or Smith or something un- 
pronunceable, you’ve got something no one else 
has or could ever obtain. Your own distinct, in- 
dividual personality. 

Some time ago I had a letter published in the 
October wRITER’s DIGEST. I wasn’t paid for it, 
not in money, but I did get something out of it. 
Something a lot better than money. I began to 
get letters from all over the country, warm, 
friendly letters of agreement. Some letters dis- 
agreeing- with me. But all these letters had one 
thing in common. They were writter by people 
who had read something I said and had thought 
about it and who bothered to sit down and write 
what they thought. And then I began finally to 
understand why a writer writes. 

It doesn’t matter whether you sell to the slicks 
or the pulps, whether you’re paid or not, whether 
an editor reads what you say or an agent or the 
man who lives across the street. If just one 
person reads what you say and thinks about it 
and maybe, just maybe, begins to get a clearer 
picture of why he exists at all, then you have 
been amply rewarded for your labors. You’ve 
been paid in the coin of human understanding— 
and that is top rates in the biggest field of all. 


Mrs. Luci_t_te SHERIDAN 
Rural Route No. 4 
Bozeman, Montana 


An Almost Likeness 


Dear Editor: 

Your recent article by Lois Duncan brought 
a note of joy into a life saddened by editor’s 
“almost but not quite” notes. 

I, too, have: 

A student husband whose notes I type and 
who likes an orderly house. 

Two daughters, aged 24% and 8 months. 

I do my own housework, cooking, and take 
care of my kids. 

I write almost every day except when just 
back from the library. 

Amazing, isn’t it? Just one big difference— 
she’s selling, I’m not! 

Nancy E. BENDER 
209 36th Ave. N. 
Seattle 2, Washington 


Contesting 
Dear Editor: 

In the September W. D. a letter from Robert 
Louis Burmeister, Iowa City, Iowa, told about 
“Contesting” as a swell method of gaining cash 
and prizes. I live in a town of about 40,000 
people and the news stands tell me that they 
don’t know anything about them. 

HazeL WEBB 
705 W. Maple St. 
Enid, Oklahoma 


e Look no further than the back pages of this 
issue of Writer’s Digest. There is a list of current 
contests. Better hurry, some close in 30 days—Ed. 
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For the First Time 


Exclusive In-Person Course 
In Your Own Home! 





Famous Authors 
Recommend 
New Workshop 


School Course 
P. G. WODEHOUSE 


World-famous novelist and creator 
of Jeeves: 


“I cannot imagine a clearer and better 
uide to writing om the magazines than this 
Workshop School Correspondence Course. 
There are very few — whether beginners 
or old pros, who could not pick u - something 
useful from it. I know if I had had it by 
me when I first took typewriter in hand fifty- 
odd years ago, I should have been spared 
considerable nervous strain, as Bertie Wooster 
would say. It covers every aspect of the 
writing game and—above ail—poiats out the 
snares and pitfalls. It is definitely the goods.”’ 


ROBERT TURNER 


Author of six books and over 600 
stories for major magazines: 


“Clear, concise, up-to-the-minute instruc- 
tion that takes the new writer speedily down 
the shortest, straightest path to steady sales.’ 


CRAIG RICE 


Author of many best-selling novels 
featuring John J. Malone: 


“This correspondence course for writers is 
not only filled with Tang, hly valuable informa- 
tion and guidance on writers—but 
contains a great al a sound advice and 
suggestions a those who, like myself, have 
been writing for many years. It is simple, 
informative and to the point, and seems to 
me to leave no important question unanswered. 
I can heartily recommend it to anyone who 
intends to make a serious study of the writing 
profession.”’ 

Above statements received October, 1956. 





Until now, the Workshop School for Writers offered 
its course only to those who could attend in person. 
From its location in the heart of New York, the Work- 
shop School worked exclusively with a limited and se- 
lect group of promising writers. Its staff of instructors 
and guest lecturers included editors from The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Redbook and 
many others, book editors 





from Doubleday, Bantam 
Books, Simon and Schu- 
ster and other top pub- 
lishing houses, and many 
famous magazine writers 
and best selling novelists. 
For these limited in-per- 


SPECIAL! 


Inquire now, and receive, 
absolutely free, a complete 
guide to manuscript prepara- 
tion: Your Guide To A Pro- 
fessional Script. No charge 
or obligation, of course—but 
our supplies are limited. Take 
advantage of this new special 








Send for our free booklet, which gives de- 
tailed information about this amazing new 
offer by The Workshop School for Writers. 
There’s no charge or obligation, your in- 
quiries are confidential, and no salesman 


will call. 


offer! 








son classes, the Workshop 
School’s rates were high. 
Now, for the first time, the Workshop School offers 


its up-to-the-minute instruction and training to writers 
throughout the world in a special, amazingly inexpensive 
new course exclusively designed for correspondence stu- 
dents. All the features of the select personal course are 
contained in this brand-new correspondence series, created 
by top-name writers who appear regularly in every major 
magazine in the country. a 





























The course avoids theory and wasted time—giving 
you, instead, vital, easy-to-understand information about 
writing technique ‘and what editors are buying right this 
minute. The informal, hard-hitting lessons each include 
a specific and detailed assignment, too, designed to start 
you selling and selling steadily. You'll also be assigned 
to write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, 
line by line, by the Workshop School staff. 


__And, to make the offer even more attractive, this new 


and specially created correspondence series is priced 
amazingly low. 


sSeees="MAIL COUPON NOW" ™™™™™ 


THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS MA-58 
1 West 47 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








] 

| 

| 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, your new ! 
I Seri i 

i] 

' 


5 booklet and Your Guide To a Professiona’ 

a “Mr. 

= Mrs. EEE LCC E ETC ET TT OT TR eT ere re ' 

ws Miss ; 

2 Street : . ‘ ‘sakdadeuoateaeeuaryes i 

z City ; ee ere : 
Dagliles conhdvatidl. No salesmen will call. ‘ 


THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


1 West 4th Street— New York, 36, N. Y. 


Licensed by the State of New York 











Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because .... 


Si our word rates go up to 6c 


Ss) we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


G we guarantee a report within two weeks 


G every story is a contest entry, and 
even rejects win money 


$ | our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 . . . more than any 
current offer in the field 


in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


3 any story can earn up to $8000 


FS: MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate .. . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 


send a postcard to 
Henry P. Malmgren, Editor 
MODERN ROMANCES, 261 5th Avenue, N. Y. 


full details of the above fabulous offers. 


16 for 














That Man 


Dear Editor: 

Normally my interests do not embrace the field 
covered by wRITER’s DIGEST. However, your 
article in the January 1958 issue “Man Against 
White Space” was called to my attention and 
proved most interesting. This is the first time I’ve 
seen such a clear exposition of this subject from 
the publisher’s point of view—and I’ve been in 
the advertising business for over 30 years. 

G. Kirk GREINER, 
Assistant Media Director 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., Advertising 
New York City 
Dear Editor: 

I have just had my attention called to the 
series that you have authored in the wRITER’s 
DIGEST entitled “Man Against White Space.” 

I found these extremely interesting articles and 
would like 6 copies of the complete series. 

I would say that you have a very comprehen- 
sive insight of the trade publication field from 
what I have read in the first two articles of your 
series. 

Frep L. STEINHOFF, 

Exec. Vice President and Treas. 
Industrial Publications, Inc. 

5 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Dear Editor: 

I count among my writer friends several who, 
when they see their beautiful stories printed next 
to an advertisement of corn flakes, motor oil or 
fingernail polish, get very indignant. 

My wish is that any writer who ever feels this 
way, (even the very ARTY ones) read and re- 
read your Aron M. Mathieu’s “Man Against 
White Space” III, in your January issue. 

Maybe next time when they find that thin 
envelope with that beautiful pink or green or 
pale-blue check in their mailbox, they'll recon- 
sider their dainty feeling and realize, that in 
truth, it has been the American advertiser who 
paid their grocery bill that week. 

H. VAN OLDENBARNEVELD 
3007 East 29th Street 
Oakland, California 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD 


If you want results: 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 








WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. 3 
can help you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


The fee is very low. It you want to sell we 
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Hardly, True, my Irish clients have sold serials to the Post and Collier’s, and books and motion 
pictures; but the luck extends also to Danes, Poles, English, French, Italians, Australians, 
Africans, Germans, Austrians; some of them nationals of the countries I have mentioned, 
most of them good plain Americans of various descent in every state of the Union. 

St. Patrick’s Day or not, it might not be luck after all—it may be that all these successful au- 
thors made their own luck by picking the right agent. In each case the agent was ALF. When 
you send your first scripts (as samples of your writing) be sure to tell me about yourself. 
And that goes for all these categories: 

Other markets ALF clients have cracked: The Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, American, Reader’s Digest, Argosy, Adventure, Ellery Queen, True, True Confes- 
sions, Redbook, Simon @& Schuster, Putnam, Lippincott, Messner, Harper’s, Doubleday, 
Dutton, Dodd-Mead, Scribner’s, Norton, Prentice-Hall, Vanguard, Funk @& Wagnalls, Mor- 
row, Crowell, Macrae-Smith, Greenberg, Viking, Rand McNally, Gold Medal, Ballantine, 
Pocket Books, Avon Books, Ace Books, Popular Library, Perma Books, Bantam Books. 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


. 

STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commissions or fees. I prefer commis- 
sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 
TV: f hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU- 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you ‘may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, car be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy 
in line with your talents. 


PROFESSIONALS: Since the start of 1957, close to 50 professional writers have switched to this agency. 
I work with such writers on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, or both, and we'll get 
on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 














Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because .... 


GB our word rates go up to 6c 


we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


Gg we guarantee a report within two weeks 


S| every story is a contest entry, and 
even rejects win money 


$ | our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 . . . more than any 
current offer in the field 


in addition to contest prizes, each story is 











That Man 


Dear Editor: 

Normally my interests do not embrace the field 
covered by WRITER’S DIGEST. However, your 
article in the January 1958 issue “Man Against 
White Space” was called to my attention and 
proved most interesting. This is the first time I’ve 
seen such a clear exposition of this subject from 
the publisher’s point of view—and I’ve been in 
the advertising business for over 30 years. 

G. Kirk GREINER, 
Assistant Media Director 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., Advertising 
New York City 
Dear Editor: 

I have just had my attention called to the 
series that you have authored in the wrRIiTER’s 
DIGEST entitled “Man Against White Space.” 

I found these extremely interesting articles and 
would like 6 copies of the complete series. 

I would say that you have a very comprehen- 
sive insight of the trade publication field from 
what I have read in the first two articles of your 
series. 

Frep L. STEINHOFF, 























Exec. Vice President and Treas. C= 

eligible for bonuses up to $5000 Industrial Publications, Inc. a 

5 South Wabash Avenue 5 

$ | any story can earn up to $8000 Chicago 3, Illinois - 
, Dear Editor: 

B MODERN ROMANCES is the only I count among my writer friends several who, H 
confessions mag whose prizes are when they see their beautiful stories printed next _ 
awarded over and above full word rates. to an advertisement of corn flakes, motor oil or ve 
if 10.000 dst : $1000 fingernail polish, get very indignant. r 

your 10, word story wins a My wish is that any writer who ever feels this mos 

prize, you are first paid $500 at say our way, (even the very ARTY ones) read and re- St. 

5c word rate... then $1000 in prize read your Aron M. Mathieu’s “Man Against tho: 
x White Space” III, in your January issue. : 

money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are Maybe next time when they find that thin te 

real prizes! envelope with that beautiful pink or green or - 

pale-blue check in their mailbox, they'll recon- Oth 

—e Te sider their dainty feeling and realize, that in pan 
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Oakland, California BC 
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® $1,230 for a magazine story! edite 
STORIES © $750.00 hisenio for a bask idea! ST 
NOVELS e $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! deo 
® "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! | tT. 
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® BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! . phe 
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Hardly, True, my Irish clients have sold serials to the Post and Collier’s, and books and motion 
pictures; but the luck extends also to Danes, Poles, English, French, Italians, Australians, 
Africans, Germans, Austrians; some of them nationals of the countries I have mentioned, 
most of them good plain Americans of various descent in every state of the Union. 


St. Patrick’s Day or not, it might not be luck after all—it may be that all these successful au- 
thors made their own luck by picking the right agent. In each case the agent was ALF. When 
you send your first scripts (as samples of your writing) be sure to tell me about yourself. 
And that goes for all these categories: 

Other markets ALF clients have cracked: The Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, American, Reader’s Digest, Argosy, Adventure, Ellery Queen, True, True Confes- 
sions, Redbook, Simon @& Schuster, Putnam, Lippincott, Messner, Harper’s, Doubleday, 
Dutton, Dodd-Mead, Scribner’s, Norton, Prentice-Hall, Vanguard, Funk @ Wagnalls, Mor- 
row, Crowell, Macrae-Smith, Greenberg, Viking, Rand McNally, Gold Medal, Ballantine, 
Pocket Books, Avon Books, Ace Books, Popular Library, Perma Books, Bantam Books. 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


. 

STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commissions or fees. I prefer commis- 
sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU- 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy 
in line with your talents. 


PROFESSIONALS: Since the start of 1957, close to 50 professional writers have switched to this aqeney. 


I work with such writers on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, or both, and we'll get 
on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 











An event of importance for 


NEW AUTHORS ONLY 


OPUS #1 is the title of a new Philoso- 
phical Library 1958 book series which 
will publish the deserving manuscripts of 
new authors only. 
OPUS #1 has two basic requirements: 
The author must have something to say 
and know how to say it. 
OPUS #1 will be dedicated to the hu- 
manities and will include works in the 
fields of Art, Literature, Philosophy, Re- 
ligion, Sociology, History, Psychology 
and Psychiatry. 
OPUS #1 books will be printed on spe- 
cial, fine antique paper, and artistically 
cloth-bound for library use. 
Only complete book 
manuscripts considered 


Inquire for full details 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 
15 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 








WRITERS FLOATING WORKSHOPS 


Writers, artists, poets and those who want to become 
writers, can combine enchanting trips to Bermuda with 
two hours FREE daily writing instruction from Pauline 
Bloom. The adventure of a lifetime awaits you when you 
sail or fly with writers to the tranquil atmosphere of 
Bermudas " viasing hibiscus and winding paths. 7-13 day 
trips March 15th, June 27th, July 12th, and August 2nd. 
Available only through 
AMERICAN-FOREIGN TRAVEL ASSOCIATES 
34 d. So. Clinton Street Doylestown, Pa. 











ILLUSTRATE 


YOUR ARTICLES 
WITH PHOTOS FROM GRAY PHOTO 


Writers—Pictures lend impact to any article, 
increase your chances for a sale. Photos taken 
to your specifications or available from our stock 
files. Guaranteed top quality work, low prices. 
Write today for photo tip sheet, stock photo rates 
and full details on special custom work. 


GRAY PHOTOS 


Box 7 Savannah, Tenn. 














Ruth Hayward 


Dear Editor: 

Hurrah for our side! I am glad to see that 
Ruth Hayward has the courage to write good 
wholesome material, in spite of the “psychopathic” 
demand for the demoralizing type. 

I feel that the fat checks offered by editors for 
lurid “sex”? novels could never give me the extra 
satisfaction that I receive when I have had 
published an uplifting juvenile. 

I, too, have floundered about for many years 
not quite making it over the hump; but I think 
that, now, I have discovered I had the wrong 
hump. Juveniles is the field for me. 

Sincerely, 


PEARL ROAM 
4621 Franklin Rd. 
Boise, Idaho 


Dear Editor: 

Ruth Hayward’s brief article in your January 
issue is the best I’ve seen. Indirectly, it touches 
on the basic problem of resolving the contraction 
between intellectual integrity and economic ex- 
pediency. 

Somewhere along the line, perhaps in her 
juveniles, Ruth Hayward must start being herself. 
If she ever gets over the hump, it will be this way. 

Humps don’t bother me. Very few editors buy 
the stuff I erratically send out—but it’s my stuff. 
I like it. And I like writing that way. Any other 
way is no good for me. 

E. W. Houcuton 
4416 3rd St. 
Everett, Washington 


Job Open 
Dear Editor: 

We are accepting applications for the position 
of correspondent in numerous cities and towns. 
Successful applicants will receive assignments to 
do stories in their cities for trade publications, 
house organs and public relations agencies. 

Although the cities where we are most in need 
of correspondents are Cleveland, Detroit, Salt 
Lake City, Savannah, and Wichita, we are look- 
ing for qualified writers in other areas, too. 

In order to obtain best consideration, each ap- 
plicant should send to me the number of articles 
published, and his experience with a camera. 

Jerry STEINMAN 

Managing Director Nationwide 
Trade News Service Corp. 

11 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 


Manhunt 
Dear Editor: 
We are holding checks for two “lost” clients, 
J. Eugene Chrisman and Victor Searcher. 
ALex Jackinson, Literary Agency 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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What Makes 


Writing Ability Grow? 





EARNS $100 A MONTH 
IN SPARE TIME 


"N.LA, enriched my life, 
gave mea paying hobby, 
and opened up a whole 
new world. In my spare 
time | am earning $100 
a month as correspond- 
ent for two city news- 
papers. Quite even more 
rewarding is the satisfac- 
tion of seeing my feature 
stories printed.''"—Mrs. 
Leslie Coats, Doland, 
South Dakota. 





SECURES NAVY RATING 
AS RESULT OF NLA. 
TRAINING 


"| wish to take this op- 
portunity to express my 
deep appreciation to the 
Newspaper Institute and 
the instructois who gave 
me such valuable teach- 
ing while enrolled as a 
student member. The 
benefits | gained through 
the course enabled me 
to attain the rank of 
Chief Journalist, the 
highest enlisted rank in 
the Navy, and also one 
of the hardest to achieve 
as there are only 46 of 
the ratings in the entire 
Navy."—John B. Smith, 
JOC, USN, Headquar- 
ters, Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Florida. 


F OR a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of America has been 
giving FREE Writing Aptitude Tests to men and women with literary 
ambitions. 
Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are fired with 
the desire to write, have taken advantage of this offer to measure their 


ability. 
What the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a “born writer” has filled 
out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet discovered a single indi- 
vidual miraculously endowed by nature with all the qualities that go 
to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninteresting style. 
Another has great creative imagination but is woefully weak on struc- 
ture and technique. A third has a natural writing knack—yet lacks 
judgment and knowledge of human behavior. In each case success can 
come only after the missing links have been forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promising writers 
fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided—incomplete. It needs round- 
ing out. 

Learn to write by writing 


Newspaper Institute training is based on continuous writing—the 
sort of training that turns out more successful writers than any other 
experience. Many of the authors of today’s “best sellers” are news- 
paper-trained men and women. 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that it starts 
you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, on your own time. 
Week by week you receive actual assignments just as if you were right 
at work on a great metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by veteran 
writers with years of experience “breaking in” new authors. They will 
point out those faults of style, structure or viewpoint that keep you 
from progressing. At the same time they will give you constructive 
suggestions for building up and developing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this association that student members often 
begin to sell their work before they finish the course. We do not mean 
to insinuate that they sky-rocket into the “big money,” or become 
prominent overnight. Most beginnings are made with earnings of 
$25, $50, $100 or more for material that takes little time to write— 
stories, books, articles on business, travel, sports, hobbies, local, club 
and church activities, etc.—things that can easily be turned out in 
leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


Free to those who want to know 


If you really want to know the truth about your writing ambitions, 
send for our interesting Free Writing Aptitude Test. This searching 
test of your native abilities is FREE — entirely without obligation. 
You will enjoy it. Fill in and send the ——. Newspaper Institute 
of America, One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925). 
(Licensed by State of N. Y.) (Approved Member National Home Study 


Council) 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude 
Test and further information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Dicest March. 


Mr. } 
Mrs. } 
Miss i 
Address 


City Zone State 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 


7-C-438 
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“Copyright 1957, Newspaper Institute of America 











Start Your Own Writing Business 


(Full time or spare-time) 


MEN AND WOMEN EARN 
BIG MONEY AND BYLINES 


You hear only of 
the writers of best 
sellers but there 
_ are thousands of 
- men and women 


who make regu- 

- lar incomes and 

ae A get recognition 

fe In many other 

ae fj types of writing. 

7 Newspaper cor- 

ye ee vertisement writ- 

ing, photojournalism, filler writing, trade jour- 

nal feature writing and business news desk 

representation in your area, columns, syndica- 

tion, men’s magazines, outdoor publications, 

and other types of fact-writing opportunities 

abound everywhere. Let NON-FICTION 

PRESS train you quickly and surely. Write 

today for free 3,000 word folder, plus other 
information: 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 15, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 
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OVER $4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES 
WON BY THE STUDENTS THIS YEAR 


$25,000 from Chevrolet 
$20,000 from Maidenform 
$15,000 from Colgate 
$10,000 from Aldens 
$10,000 from Dial Soap 
$10,000 from Karo 

$10,000 from Gaines 

87 Vacation Trips & Cruises 
91 Cars in Various Contests 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest "SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN"— 
bringing you winning help for the big contests 
now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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$5,000 in Prizes 
Dear Editor: 

Hospitalized veterans can win over $5000 
worth of prizes in the 12th Annual National 
Writing Contest for Hospitalized Veterans open- 
ing February 15. READER’S DIGEST, REDBOOK, 
CORONET, ELLERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE, 
THE AMERICAN WEEKLY, and AIR FORCE TIMES 
are providing cash prizes and judging fiction and 
articles in sections they sponsor. 

Full details may be securéd from the volunteer 
organization responsible for the contest, the Hos- 
pitalized Veterans Writing Project, 1020 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, or from recreation or li- 
brary personnel in any VA Hospital. The Annual 
Contest closes April 15, 1958. 


Writer’s Conference 


The Chicago Writers Conference will be held 
in Chicago at the Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel on 
April 24th, 25th and 26th, with leading teachers, 
editors and successful writers as speakers partici- 
pating in the lecture and workshop sections. 

Cash prizes totaling $100 will be offered to all 
contestants in the categories of fiction and non- 
fiction. This year all writers who register for the 
sessions will be invited to bring along a friend 
as a guest. 

Speakers at the conference include Charles E. 
Lee, general editor, Henry Regnery Company, 
publishers; M. A. Stedman, assistant editorial 
director, The National Research Bureau, Inc.; 
Charles H. Wilson, author of “A Teacher is a 
Person”; Bernard Sabath, short story writer for 
REDBOOK and WOMAN’S DAY; Philip Appleman, 
creative writing teacher at Indiana University; 
Richard E. Gosswiller, assistant editor, KIWANIS 
Magazine; Jack Walters, managing editor, MEDIA 
Magazine; Robert Ostermann, managing editor, 
THE VOICE OF ST. JUDE Magazine; Ella Williams 
Porter, writer of teen-age stories, and many other 
speakers. 

Information concerning entry of manuscripts, 
or the program of the three-day conference, may 
be obtained by writing Irv. Leiberman, program 
chairman, 565 Hipp Annex, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Colaborator Needed 


Dear Editor: 

As a US. freelance I’m expanding scope of my 
activity in development of material for men’s 
adventure and general magazines to embrace all 
of Latin America. I’d like to hear from news- 
papermen and/or writers-photographers living in 
key south-of-the-border areas. Object: to keep me 
posted on story ideas and to work together as 
legmen-researchers in their development. Will pay 
percentage basis on sale, ranging from 20 to 50 
per cent, based on amount of work, etc., under- 
taken. 

Emit ZuBRYN 
Apartado Num. 339 
Cuernavaca, Mor., Mexico 
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Peggy did it... Hazel did it... 
You, too, can get paid up to 
3 times for the same story 
by MODERN ROMANCES 





eeeeoeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


for Peggy Simendinger of Charlotte, N.C.—over and above 
$1,472.7 self Fi 


payment for her story itself! First, Peggy got an extra payment 
because she won a “special story” contest. Second, our readers voted Peggy a merit 
bonus of still more money. And third, by adding up the points she got for her submis- 
sions (5 points each) . . . plus additional sale points (10 points more for every story we 
buy) ... plus points voted her in our readers’ poll, Peggy got still a third payment— 
all for the same story. Four payments in all, counting word rates! 


$ 200.00... winner of special story contest 
272.73. ..merit bonus voted her by our readers 
1,000.00. . for winning 3rd period Continuing Annual Contest 
with total of 75 pts. 


$1,472.73... PLUS word rates for each story published! 


(over and above word rates) for Hazel Gardner whose 1957 
$2,100.00 2 : z 


stories paid her three ways, too. Her credits for submissions 
alone came to 60 points, while her points for acceptance brought her another 60 
points, and readers voted her another 85 points in their poll. 


$ 100.00... 7th place............ 1st period ........ 50 pts. 
1,000.00... 1st place............ 2nd period........ 85 pts. 
300.00... 2nd place (tie)....... 3rd period........ 70 pts. 
1,000.00... GRAND PRIZE... ..1957............. 205 pts. 


$2,400.00... PLUS word rates for each story published! 
COME ON IN—THE MONEY’S FINE . Even stories that don’t 


sell give you points toward big money when you submit them to Modern Romances! 
Not only top word rates for confession stories, but also credit for submissions, plus a 
chance to be voted top prize money by our readers! It pays to send it to Modern 
Romances, first. 








Send it firstto MODERN ROMANCES, 


Henry Malmgreen, Editor 
261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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EDITOR 1 Forum 
Richard K. Abbott 
15 I Have a Little Shadow, Arthur J. Burks 
MANAGING EDITOR 

Richard Rosenthal 18 Evan Hunter 
20 Article Material From Celebrities’ Press Agents, Myles Eiten | 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
Florence Hoffmaster 26 Revision, Millie McWhirter 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 35 New York Market Letter, Pauline Bloom 
Gerry Friedenn 
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56 Cartoonist Cues, John Norment 
BUSINESS MANAGER 
Aron M. Mathieu 62 Sample Query Letters 


y 66 Contests and Awards 
Cover design: 


Donald Ashcraft 70 An Idea a Day, Frank A. Dickson 





Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio, Thirty-five cents a copy; $3.50 Po yess $5.25 for two 
years; $3.50 the year in Canada and Latin America; $4.50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow 
thirty days for change to take effect and send in the old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews: cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject-(30,000 words and up) you are 





cordi¢/ly invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on you part that it will 

be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 

We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on a subsidy 

plan, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and 
adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. Write first if 
you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Publishers since 1920) 
DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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S.O.S. 


Dear Editor: 

We were wondering if some of your readers 
could come to our aid. Since our penal publica- 
tion was born last March several inmates here 
have shown interest in the Fourth Estate. We are 
at present trying to get together a library to assist 
them in their endeavor toward that field. This 
would not only help them but it will help us to 
put out a better publication. 

At present there are seven inmates here who 
have talent and they just need that little push. 

If any of your readers would care to send to us 
any old books, magazines, periodicals, etc., that 
please send them in care of this office. 

Sincerely, 
Bos Low, Editor 
Sagebrush 
Box 607 
Carson City, Nevada 


Dear Editor: 
ee... be ..... Keb. ss 
Selling free lance writer with lots of ideas and 
no artistic talents seeks assistance of artist inter- 
ested in cartography or cartooning. Should live 
in Southern California. 
Objective: Syndication. 
Jim MartTIn 
2641 Butler Avenue 
Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


Great Ideas 
Dear Editor: 

In the first section of his “Man Against White 
Space” Mathieu mentions something about the 
100 great ideas of history or mankind. 

Is there anywhere such a thing as a list of 
these great ideas and their originators? 

FrANK J. VERSAGI 

Air Conditioning and 

Refrigeration News 

Detroit, Michigan 
e Yes, the University of Chicago Great Books 
Course. It is taught in 53 cities. No tuition. De- 
tails from The University of Chicago. The books 
are cheap and can be bought separately. They 
represent the great ideas that have changed peo- 
ple and are given in the original ; not in capsule 
or digest.—Ed. 


Out of Business 
Dear Editor: 
I would like to draw your attention to the 
following: 
1. ANYTHING GoEs has stopped publication. 
2. That all material will be returned as soon 
as possible. 
3. That we have changed addresses to the 
one below. 
GerorceE KinG 
Hart Kirch, Inc. 
10810 78th Ave., 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 





SUDDENLY 
IT'S TOMORROW 
The Tomorrow You've Been Dreaming About 


ARE YOU REALIZING YOUR DREAMS? 


IT'S NOT TOO LATE 
Enroll now in the Pauline Bloom Workshop for Writers 
and prepare for tomorrow’s successes. One e toa 
secondary market can pay for your course and start 
you on your way as a writer. 
“Your criticism was just like a course in short 


story writing. It was a Ban .. to me.’ 
Sarah S eiffer. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Miss Bloom can tell you 
not only what’s wrong, but what to do to make it right. 
$1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c 
~ r thousand words for scripts of 25,000 words or more. 

ayment and stamped sel -addressed envelope should 
accompany each ms. 


GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR — TODAY 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow Street-D, Brooklyn, N. 
ttesnned by New York aie 
I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 


Address. 





Name__ 














25th WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


JULY 21—AUGUST 8 


Workshops in novel, short story, poetry, non- 
fiction, juvenile fiction, television drama, pop- 
ular science, and marketing problems. 

Staff includes: Margaret Coit, Andrew Lytle, 
Rolfe Humphries, William Peden, Ellen Lewis 
Buell, Harry Muheim, J. H. Rush, and Alan 
Swallow. 


Write Margaret Robb, Director, McKenna 33 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 











LET ME SEE YOUR NOVEL 


Perhaps it needs editing, criticism or 
revision. $5 will give you my evaluation 
of it. 


Criticism of short mss. $1 per 1,000 
words, minimum, $5. Free information. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Ave. SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 
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There’s a story going the rounds about a general salesman, one of those fellows who will sell 
anything from a biscuit to a battleship, who overheard a man comment that he’d pay $300 for a 
first-class German schnauzer. The salesman rushed over and made a deal to deliver a fine schnauzer 
the next morning. 

Then the salesman went to a phone and called a friend, “I want you to check something in 
your encyclopedia,” he said. “What is a German schnauzer, anyway?” 

Here at SMLA, we admire that salesman’s aggressiveness, but admit frankly that in our own 
specialty, the sale of literary properties, we don’t actually go to the extent of listening in on conver- 
sations to maintain our awareness of minute-to-minute market needs and changes. We do,-however, 
accomplish this by methods which are perhaps even more thorough. i 

Most important is the fact that, in the course of placing over 6,000 manuscripts of all types 
for clients yearly, SMLA keeps in constant personal and telephone touch with editors every minute 
of every working day—and supplements this with constant checking at all established and new 
markets, keeping abreast constantly of rush needs, changes in policy, sudden overstocks, and the like. 
And in this way, through this never-ending program of keeping immediately current, SMLA achieves 
one of its most important values to clients: by making sure every script goes to the exact market 
where that type of script is being sought and bought. 

It’s a job that the unagented writer just can’t do properly for himself, which is why unagented 
scripts so often turn up at markets which can’t possibly buy them regardless of quality. As one 
example among hundreds, Collier’s continued to receive thousands of scripts for more than a year 
after its suspension — and, of course, this occurs even more often with less-famous magazines 
whose deaths are less publicized. 

At SMLA, you'll receive prompt, expert technique assistance in the job of making sure your 
scripts are right—and prompt, expert assistance in the job of getting your scripts to the right mar- 
kets, and sold. 


SERVICE if your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we’ll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you 
why, — give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
two weeks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per 
script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final 
fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 
150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 
for half hour scripts, $15 for one hour scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


58O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
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by Arthur J. Burks 


If have a little shadow 


T GOES IN and out with me. I can no more escape it 
! than I can escape my shadow, my real shadow. It’s 
my current Underwood typewriter. It’s not an electric, 
never has been, though many of my fellow-oldtimers 
wouldn’t have anything else. When they look at this 
machine, they shake their heads over me. Yet uncounted 
millions of words have poured from this machine and its 
predecessor. I don’t use the touch system. I don’t look 
at the keyboard except part of the time. I can tell better, 
looking at the paper, what I am writing, than by look- 
ing at the keyboard. 

I don’t know how many fingers I use. I’m afraid to 
check, lest I become confused, but I think it’s two: the 
forefinger of my left hand, the middle finger of my right. 
It’s the middle finger of my right which develops the 
corn on the ball of the finger which my wife has to cut 
out about every two weeks. I could probably do it with- 
out cutting my finger off, but I haven’t tried. 

Orlin Tremaine, years ago, wrote that I had made 
friends with my typewriter. It was true, and remains 
true after thirty-seven, going on thirty-eight years of 
professional writing. He also wrote, after some investiga- 
tion I presume, that I had published 25,000,000 words. 
That was nine years ago, and I’ve been writing since 
then, just as steadily as ever. 
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I’ve never had a slump, in the sense that 
I haven’t been able to write. I’ve had 
slumps in that I haven’t been able to sell, 
but over the years those “slumps,” if that’s 
the name for them, haven’t mattered. They 
haven’t mattered for this reason: I’ve tucked 
away MSS I haven’t sold, and brought it 
out years later when editors and markets 
changed. I guess I’ve always written ahead 
of my time, for I have sold material as old 
as thirteen years! 

I stopped writing during WW2, when I 
was in the Marine Corps, but I had my 
typewriter within reach, just in case. We 
were not enemies. I would look at my type- 
writer—which was always close enough that 
I could—and it would look back, and say 
distinctly : 

“All right, have your fun. I can wait 
until the war’s over, but not a week longer!” 

It was true, too, for within a week it was 
as if I hadn’t taken a vacation of four years. 

I look at this machine, my hands resting 
on the table beside it. I ask myself ques- 
tions: 

“Shall I write a short story? About what? 
Shall I write a fact story? Start a book? 
Do an article?” 

I’ve written in every field, including rec- 
ipes, so I can wander about, making up 
my mind. My little shadow looks back at 
me: 

“While you’re making up your mind, Pal, 
don’t forget you’ve twenty letters to answer!” 

Or maybe it’s ten, or five, or none, but 
what little shadow is saying is this: “Get me 
started.” 

So, it will be a letter. I sit down to start 
it. It’s to a woman friend—who is also, of 
course, a friend of my wife! But habit is 
a strange thing. Before I realize it, little 
shadow has taken command, and I’ve put 
my name and address up in the upper left- 
hand corner of an otherwise empty sheet. 

One thing about composing directly on 
the machine: the noise is comforting and 
inspiring. 

“Nuts!” I say. This reminds me of nuts, 
not human, I have known. And I’m off. I 
knew scores of nuts in Brazil. Wild animals 
fed on them. I made pets of some of those 
animals, and gathered some of those nuts 
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for them, during two trips into the jungles 
of Central Brazil. The Brazil nut we all 
know is one of them, and in Brazil they use 
its milk for cooking. Did you ever hear of 
Brazil-nut “milk?” So, I’m off on a non- 
fiction short. Maybe it’s for TRAVEL MAGA- 
ZINE. Maybe it’s for a man’s magazine. 
Maybe it’s for the best-paying juvenile 
magazine. Maybe it comes out for a Cath- 
olic or other religious magazine, Whatever 
pokes forth its little head from the midst 
of the little shadow, gets turned into words 
which I trust will turn into cash. I reject 
nothing. even if I know all known editors 
may reject it. I’ve outlived all my editors, 
expect to outlive more. 

Though I’ve written so many millions 
of words—it has often occurred to me that 
I must have used some of them several 
times—my two fingers don’t always know 
where to dig out just the right letters or 
the right words, or else the little shadow 
sidesteps and fools me, with interesting re- 
sults. Suppose I would write the word 
“ham,” and it comes out “nam?” That’s 
not silly, at least for me, for while I anger 
the editor in advance by striking the h over 
the n, the “nam” reminds me of something 
I tuck away for use tomorrow, or even this 
afternoon. “Nam” reminds me of Brazilian 
Indians I have known: the Njambikwaras. 
Just don’t pronounce the j, which is only 
there to make it harder anyway, and you 
see how “nam” reminds me. Right away 
a title strikes me; Let’s Be Njambikwaras. 
It becomes a short story for one of the 
David C. Cook magazines, which I couldn’t 
hit back in the early 20s when I was writ- 
ing juveniles, but which took a dozen or 
more I cooked up in the middle and late 
40s, when I was old enough to appreciate 
the grandeur of writing for children. My 
little shadow gave me that one, and scores 
of others. 

I wish I had a dollar for every time I’ve 
sat down to face my little shadow—I’ve 
faced it lots of times, for all day, without 
making a cent, though I’ve built up in- 
ventory—and waited for something to hap- 
pen. I’ve often, for brief times, been stalled 
right after typing my name and address in 
the upper corner of page one. But little 
shadow has twisted my arm. I look at the 
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name. It’s mine. That fellow has visited 
a lot of countries, where a lot of things hap- 
pened to him, or might have. Near-fact 
can become good fiction, or may even pass 
for fact in some circles. What circles? There 
is a house organ called THE cIRCLE? There 
about cars. Cars? I’m reminded of three 
cars in the jungles, three cars which became 
one as two were burglarized to keep the one 
running. 

That doesn’t, at this moment, ring a bell. 
But it reminds me that our local Amish 
(in Lancaster County) don’t have, or are 
not supposed to have, cars. They may ride 
in cars, but not drive them. As one Amish- 
man tells me later, “we may ride with the 
devil, but not take him by the horns.” So, 
“Devil By The Horns” becomes an article 
for a magazine called cars. Editor changed 
it to “Ride With The Devil,” but who 
cared? 

What am I getting at? Just this: your 
own little shadow is your gateway to fame 
and fortune, even if you’re no better a 
writer than I am. It’s a friendly little thing, 
which will stick to you through thick and 
thin if you show it friendliness in return. 
You should clean and oil it once in awhile, 
or have your wife or husband do it—I 
never do, but the theory remains valid—and 


you shouldn’t hide your face from it, or its 
from you. 

Those millions of words I’ve written, so 
fatiguingly, were published, and they had 
to come from somewhere. From me? I 
don’t know that many words. I sat down 
to face little shadow—Heaven help me, how 
many times in thirty-eight years?—and they 
began to pour out their mercenary little 
hearts on paper, proving one thing the 
writer learns early: if it isn’t written, it 
won't sell. If you can face little shadow 
and do nothing, you’re a kind of miracle, 
for no creation of man can look more ac- 
cusing with less excuse. And little shadow 
gets hot, but never tired. 

Go alone into your chamber, even as you 
go in to pray, and if you can’t think of any- 
thing else to do, put your arms around little 
shadow and wait. Sooner or later it begins 
to whisper. Then it speaks aloud. Then it 
shouts. Then it’s hot, and all your fingers, or 
two of mine, begin racing along the cute 
little keys which never seem to wear out, and 
first thing you know you’ve written some- 
thing. Not deathless prose, maybe. It won’t 
sell today, or next week, or next month, 
or next year, but there’s something in it, 
spewed forth by little shadow, which has 
a chance no blank piece of paper ever has. 
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Evan 


Three years ago, one 

of our editors reported 

on the doings of young 
Evan Hunter. Since 

then readers have asked, 
“After that first 

$100,000 sale,—then what ?” 





unter 


EVAN HUNTER says, the most important 
piece of writing he has ever done was 
a job-application letter—an answer to a 
“help wanted” ad in THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
that called for the services of an editorial 
assistant. 

Hunter wrote the letter without much 
hope, because he had no experience what- 
ever in the publishing field, except for quite 
a substantial collection of rejection slips. 

The ad, which had been placed by a 
literary agency, brought in four hundred re- 
sponses, and in the first run-through, Hun- 
ter’s letter was put aside summarily, prima- 
rily because the agency has always had a 
policy of hiring only people with previous 
editorial experience. But there was some- 
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thing about the letter, something about its 
freshness of language, which brought the 
agency back to his letter—and finally, with 
a kind of God-knows-why attitude, Hunter 
was called in for an interview. He was 
hired. 

He was incredibly prolific, and would, 
after a long day at the office, take the hour- 
and-a-half trip home and, after dinner, write 
a full story and even, on occasion, a nov- 
elette. 

Hunter’s first sale was a short-short to 
Bob Lowndes at Columbia Publications, a 
one-cent-a-worder ; $13.25 tobe exact. Then 
he began to hit the better-paying maga- 
zines; MANHUNT bought virtually every- 
thing he wrote and paid him 5c a word, 
arcosy bought a novelette for $1,000. 

He also began to turn to longer ma- 
terials: a suspense novel which sold quickly 
to Popular Library, and a juvenile which 
sold to Winston. 

Then, one day, the accountant at the 
literary agency where he worked, asked the 
owner if he had any idea of how much 
money Hunter had been making with his 
“spare-time” writing. The accountant pro- 
duced an adding-machine tape. “He’s been 
making four hundred a week,” he said. 
What if he were writing full-time?” 

Hunter and his agent had an immediate 
meeting, to discuss the plan of Hunter’s 
leaving his job, and to become a full-time- 
writing client. Hunter’s first reaction was 
one of nervousness: he and his wife had 
planned on a family of two, but their second 
son had turned out to be twin boys, and 
Hunter preferred the security of a weekly 
paycheck. He was told that he’d be under- 
written financially if things went bad. Hun- 
ter left the agency to write full-time, and 


his first new submission was three chapters 
and outline of “my first serious, general 
novel,” a book about conditions in a big city 
trade-school. 

Peter Schwed of Simon & Schuster agreed 
to read the manuscript and the next day 
offered a contract and a $1,500 advance. 

The book was soon finished, and went 
through many title changes, but finally drew 
one which was so perfect that it has be- 
come a part of the language: “Blackboard 
Jungle.” It sold 2,500,000 copies in this 
country, was serialized in THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, sold to mcm for $95,000, and be- 
came the biggest movie grosser in a dozen 
years. 

Hunter no longer worries about his family 
of three instead of two, and he has given 
up his house in Hicksville for a big, beauti- 
ful showplace. And he is as prolific as ever. 
Among his current projects: a group of 
mystery novels under a pseudonym (seven 
produced to date), a Broadway play; a 
series of articles for HOLIDAY and a screen 
original with a guarantee of $15,000. 

Hunter’s most recent sale is a just com- 
pleted novel about marital fidelity and in- 
fidelity which Simon and Schuster will pub- 
lish in May. The novel “Strangers When 
We Meet,’ was first written by Hunter 
at 1,100 pages, then cut to a tight 500 
pages. Simon and Schuster paid a record 
$20,000 advance on the book, one of the 
biggest hardcover advances in publishing 
history. And, months before publication, 
the book has already sold to the movies for 
$150,000 plus a percentage of profit—which 
is not bad going for the young man (just 
thirty) who nine years ago worked in a fish- 
market so that his family would have food 
on the dinner-table. 
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_ Article Material F- rom| ( 


S A WRITER, you may not be able to af- 
ford a secretary, but you can afford a 
press agent. The cost? A three-cent stamp! 
The catch is that it’s somebody else’s press 
agent. 

With his help, a good idea and the proper 
approach, you can see your own byline over 
an article quoting stars like Bob Hope, Jan 
Murray, Benny Goodman, Guy Lombardo, 
Sammy Kaye, Spring Byington, and others. 

While working as press agent for celebri- 
ties, I’ve frequently been approached by free- 
lance writers to supply them with material 
about or quotes by my clients. And today, 
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By Myles Eiten 


as a free-lance writer, I go to press agents 
for information about the stars they handle. 
As a result, I sell a good number of articles. 
You can do the same. 
Basically, you’ve got to: 
1) get an idea; 
choose the celebrities to “interview” ; 
3) approach their press agents the right ' 
way; 
4) sell the article. 

Example: Some months ago, I spotted 
a comparatively new magazine on the stands 
called TEENAGE REVIEW. (It has since gone 
out of business, through no fault of mine.) 
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How he can help you make a sale 


The magazine aimed, as its name implied 
at a young readership. I set my mind on 
working up an idea specifically in keeping 
with this readership, and I came upon the 
idea of asking eight top vocalists—Pat Boone, 
Teresa Brewer, Patti Page, Al Hibbler, Sam- 
my Davis, Jr., The Crew Cuts, Gogi Grant, 
and The Four Lads—for their favorite pop- 
ular recording—and why. By this I meant 
songs they themselves had recorded. I 
queried the editor on it and he said “I’m 
interested. Go ahead.” 

Next step . . . get to their press agents. 
(I actually called or wrote ten agents, figur- 





ing some would not answer. I was right. 
Perry Como’s office never came through.) 
I typed my letters individually, telling each 
agent the idea of the article, what maga- 
zine it was going into and that I’d appreci- 
ate the material within a certain number 
of weeks, if possible. I also added that I’d 
like a good photograph of the singer. I 
followed these letters up with phone calls, 
when necessary, as deadline time drew near. 
Soon I had eight authoritative answers, di- 
rect from the singers themselves, though I 
myself did not speak to or correspond with 
any of the vocalists personally. It was all 





done through their press agents. The edi- 
tors liked the article so much they used it 
a second and third time in other magazines 
they published. 

I worked this “compiling” procedure 
again in an article entitled ‘““The Most Im- 
portant Letter in My Life.” Here once more 
I went through the press agent to top per- 
sonalities in the entertainment world to find 
out if there was one letter that each had re- 
ceived sometime in his or her life that had 
inspired, goaded, shamed or helped each 
over a very difficult time or decision career- 
wise or-personal-wise. I received very en- 
tertaining and touching answers from Sam- 
my Kaye, Marguerite Piazza, Spring By- 
ington, Teresa Brewer, Jan Murray, and 
Peter Donald. In Peter Donald’s case, I did 
not go to a personal press agent, as I did 
not know if he even had one. Instead, I 
wrote to the publicity department of the 
TV network for which he worked and the 
publicist handling the show on which he 
appeared obtained the material for me. 
(The network, understandably, wanted 
credit) I sold this article to Ziff-Davis 
Publishing Company as a cover feature in 
PEN PALS. 


Lester David, one of the top magazine 
writers in America today, did an article for 
THIS WEEK on what “sports widows” of 
celebrities do when their husbands’ enthusi- 
asm for sports gets out of hand. At that 
time, I was the press agent for Parke Levy, 
the producer of TV’s “December Bride” 
show and I supplied Mr. David with some 
material by Levy’s wife. In this case, I ac- 
tually prepared the material first and then 
got Mrs. Levy’s okay. Press agents will fre- 
quently do this. Sometimes they won’t 
check the material with the client, as they 
know the client so well they can decide ex- 
actly what to say for them. This, in fact, 
is one of the things press agents get paid 
for, and information obtained this way is 
to be considered authoritative. Whenever 
possible, I have called my clients to get their 
views on a subjeect (such as “What is your 
opinion of rock ’n’ roll?) before releasing 
material to a free-lancer. Some celebrities 
are very talkative and have strong and in- 
telligent opinions about various subjects, 
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especially those concerning show business, 
but I'd still like to have a dollar every time 
a client has said to me, or “Whatever you 
say is all right with me,” or “Can’t you 
handle that?” 

There is one writer I know who sells the 
same idea annually. It’s a compilation of 
one-sentence “Predictions for the Coming 
Year” by noted celebrities from show busi- 
ness, politics, the literary and_ business 
world, etc. All in all, about fifty such 
quotes. This appears at the beginning of 
each year in LIBERTY, one of Canada’s top- 
selling magazines. Actually, the writer does 
not have to hope for a sale each year. The 
article has become a set thing. But, of 
course, he had to sell it the first time out. 


Not all your ideas for articles will in- 
clude quotes by two or more people. You 
may find that the particular market you’re 
aiming at calls for material about only one 
celebrity. I sold THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post a short few paragraphs, with an old 
picture of singer Teresa Brewer, for its 
“Can You Name The Star?” photo quiz 
featurette. What was needed here was a 
picture of Miss Brewer when she was a 
baby, plus a few paragraphs in the “what’s 
my name” fashion, giving clues to the per- 
son’s identity. I obtained the photograph 
from Miss Brewer and made sure that it 
was returned by the magazine. Result: one 
more sale. 

You can cheerfully and functionally use 
a press agent as your only source when you 
sell filler material; or when you string to- 
gether numerous quotes for a short feature 
that hangs from one central idea. But, of 
course, for a personality piece about one 
celebrity, for a major magazine or even a 
movie fan magazine, you can’t rely on a 
press agent as you have to do independent 
research in depth. The ideas I am passing 
out here are for “shorts,” fillers or articles 
that string numerous quotes together under 
one banner like, “Are The World’s Best 
Known Magicians Superstitious?” 


Well, now, you might ask, might not the 
free-lancer waste a lot of precious time 
contacting press agents of celebrities if co- 
operation is not forthcoming. Usually you 
will find them willing to work along with 
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you and get the information you need (as- 
suming, of course, you seek legitimate in- 
formation that’s in good taste). The object 
you're working towards—getting your arti- 
cle into print—is the same as his. He wants 
to get his client into print. 

After all, what is a press agent? He’s 
a guy (or gal) who's paid a fee to place 
the name of, picture of and information 
about his client—all in a complimentary 
light—into the newspapers and periodicals. 
The purpose: to create greater acceptability 
for that client. If, for example, the client 
is an actor, the agent’s job is to make the 
public in general and directors and produc- 
ers in particular aware of his talents. The 
singer’s press agent has a similar function, 
though he, in addition, publicizes the vo- 
calist’s latest recordings. 

Press agents abound. In New York City, 
for instance, practically every first-class res- 
taurant and hotel has a press agent. Every 
Broadway play has a press agent. Every 
radio and TV station has its publicity staff. 
Every recording company and almost every 
major singer, comedian, actor, and writer 
has a press agent. (All this besides the 
thousands of p.a.’s handling commercial 
products—soap, cereal, shoes, cosmetics, etc. 
I even know a press agent for a church, one 
for a coffee-maker, and another for a for- 
eign country. ) 

People in the business frequently refer to 
the type of work agents do for show busi- 
ness clients as the lowest form of press 
agentry. Unlike the business or product 
company that sets aside so much money 
per year for publicity and is glad to get its 
share, the individual actor, actress, singer 
or comedian who is paying out $100, $150 
or $200 a week to his press agent keeps 
hounding him with “Well, what didja do 
for me today?” And those clients who don’t 
say it, think it. That’s why most celebrities’ 
press agents are open to ideas, contacts, 
and suggestions from free-lance writers— 
ideas that will result in good, solid space 
for their clents. True, they may spend a 
little-time gathering material for you, but 
they are saved the trouble of “placing” it. 
You do that for them when you sell the 
article. 


A celebrity’s press agent operates in many 
ways. To newspapers he may service real 
news—an actor signing for a new role, a 
singer releasing a new record. To gossip 
columnists he services items—some true, 
some “puffed up.” Or he may create news. 
An example of this was when I was 
press agent for TV’s “December Bride,” 
with Spring Byington as its star. We sent 
a letter to Nikita Khrushchev, scoring him 
for a remark he had made against mothers- 
in-law. Excerpts from this letter made al- 
most all the wire services, grabbing space 
in hundreds of newspapers. Another time 
I arranged with the American Geriatric So- 
ciety to release a list of the Ten Top Senior 
Citizens of the Year. Spring Byington, na- 
turally, was one of them. The press agent 
writes features on his clients. He may tie 
in with fair openings, movie premieres or 
other public events which the press is ex- 
pected to cover. 

But perhaps the one way least utilized by 
the p.a. is working with the free-lance writ- 
er. This is due, in great part, to the fact 
that the agents are not aware of what the 
free-lancers are doing unless the latter tells 
them. So tell them. Get your ideas and go 
to it. There’s a natural and mutual need 
between the agent and the free-lance writer. 

There are, however, two risks 
when working with a press agent. Despite 
his good intentions and desire to work with 
you, he may not be dependable. The har- 
ried press agent has his hands full with a 
million little details, humoring his clients, 
earning his week’s fees, getting out urgent 
releases, etc., and he may keep putting 
aside the chore he wants to do for you. 
That is why 1) it is important to let the 
agent know what publication the material 
is for (or intended), and 2) it is equally 
important to put a deadline on your need 
for the material, and 3) follow up by phone 
or wire. A commitment—or even an in- 
terest—from a magazine is your best insur- 
ance in getting quick cooperation from press 
agents. If you have had other credits, name 
a few. If your credits are second rate, omit 
them. 

One question I’ve been asked more than 
once is, should the free-lancer tell one press 
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one or 








agent that he is also getting material from 
others for the same article. There are two 
viewpoints on this. One is not to. Rather, 
let Celebrity “A” feel that you are inter- 
ested in Ais answer or quote and do not 
bring to his attention the fact that he is 
“sharing” the article with others. On the 
other hand, listing other celebrities you are 
querying can be a selling point to each of 
the participants, letting each know in what 
good company they are to be. One caution 
here: I would not advise, if you can help 
it, telling one celebrity that another in his 
same phase of work is also in the article. 
For example, if you are checking celebrities 
on what advice each would give his own 
child about his particular profession, don’t 
go out of your way to tell one singer you 
are also getting answers from another sin- 
ger. However, if the title of your article is 
“My Own Favorite Recording,” then, na- 
turallly, it is understood that all those 
queried will be vocalists. 

I’ve supplied material on my clients to 
free-lancers, from whom I have never heard 
afterwards. I never got a copy or even a 
thank-you from some of them. I presume 
they never got their articles into print. If 
I were to hear from them again, I would 
be most reluctant to take time to “service” 
them a second time. This lack of “business 
sense” can prejudice a p.a. unfairly against 
all free-lancers. When you finally get your 
article published, be sure to send a copy to 
each press agent who helped you gather 
material. After all, that is why he helped 
you—to have another “break” to show his 
client. It’s good public relations for you, 
and the next time you approach that same 
agent, he’ll feel you are dependable, trust- 
worthy, and appreciative. 

What kind of letters from free-lance writ- 
ers will not be answered by press agents? 

You can lump them under one head: 
“Letters from people who are unaware.” 

Unaware? 

Unaware of the degree of professionalism 
necessary to compete with the normal tal- 
ents of people who write for a living. Such 
“unaware” people will mail a poorly-typed 
letter. Or their stationery may be embel- 
lished with tacky art. Or the letter itself 
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will be predicated on such a naive base 
point that the press agent stops there. When 
I was a press agent, I got one like this: 

“T want to sell an article on singer 
Teresa Brewer, telling what a wonder- 
ful mother she is. Can you write me 
all you know about Miss Brewer’s ac- 
tivities at home and send it to me? 
Thanks.” 


Show your professionalism by being spe- 
cific. Though I suspected that the letter 
was from a hopeful writer rather than a 
working writer, I sent him back a letter 
explaining how I would like to help him 
if he would detail more exactly the in- 
formation he sought by asking specific ques- 
tions. It turned out the letter was from a 
high-school journalism student who had 
interested his local paper in the story for 
Mother’s Day. He was specific. I gave him 
the information. He sold the article. And 
sent me a copy, too. This pleased me be- 
cause it let me show my client one more 
way that I served her. 

Another letter I received asked: 

“Can you, therefore, arrange an inter- 
view for me?” 

All the writer wanted was my client’s 
opinion of rock ’n’ roll. He was doing him- 
self and my client disservices by requesting 
an in-person interview. The information 
he sought didn’t call for taking up his or 
the celebrity’s time. The true professional 
values his time too much than to request 
an interview that really isn’t necessary. Of 
course, if the writer (preferably with a 
commitment) is doing a “study” piece or 
a “personality” piece, talking with the ce- 
lebrity at first hand is almost a certain re- 
quirement. 

In writing press agents, be businesslike 
in your atttude, be neat, be courteous, be 
specific, indicate about when you'll need 
the material. Tell him you'll send a clip- 
ping (and send it!), tell him the name of 
the publication, if possible, and tell him 
“thanks.” 

We sent galleys to press agents and asked 
for their comments. You can get an idea 
of how the agent works with writers by 
peeking over my shoulders. 
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We try to devise interesting stories about our 
clients for use in newspapers and magazines, 
based on things that have happened, are hap- 
pening and will happen to them. Writers of 
magazine pieces are assisted by this office with 
material on these people, anecdotes, photos, little- 
known facts, etc. We also supply leads for free- 
lance writers to help them sell profiles. 

Mike Hall 

Mike Hall Associates 
11 East 68th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 


To give you an idea of how we handle a 
client—let me say that this covers a multitude 
of facets. For example, since Jan Murray is a 
TV quizmaster on NBC-TV, I make it my busi- 
ness to constantly cover the shows and provide 
the NBC-TV press department with all informa- 
tion on winners, amounts, background, etc. In 
addition, I personally cover newspapers repre- 
senting cities from where the contestants origi- 
nate. They receive both pictures which I service 
plus other information. 

Whatever promotion is needed on Jan Murray 
and his “Treasurer Hunt” program, whether it’s 
for sponsors or some of the gifts he will give 
to winners, I handle. 

In brief, I take care of all information per- 
taining to Jan and his TV program. At the same 
time, for special magazine feature stuff, this office 
arranges for home picture layouts, sets up ideas 
for same, and frequently works with Jan on a 
self-bylined story. On those occasions, when Jan 
works the Flamingo in Las Vegas (which he 
does for one month each summer) I service the 
newspapers in the area with personal copy and 
background material. 

When tv cuipe, for instance, asked me if Jan 
would emcee a Chicago Tv GuiDE function, this 
office set up all arrangements, traveled there 
with him and saw to it that Chicago newspapers 
received full particulars and information. When 
Jan does any benefits, I take care of all advance 
copy for the organizations running those func- 
tions. Similarly, when Jan gets sponsors, I see 
to it that the business pages of newspapers and 
the periodicals that cater to the particular prod- 
ducts sold by the sponsors, receive every bit of 
news possible. Thus, it becomes a double-edged 
sword—straight publicity and Jan’s personal pub- 
licity plus material on his TV shows and other 
information on the people associated with Jan 
(that is, working for him on his Jantone, Inc., 
payroll), etc. 

George Schreier 

George Schreier Associates 
Public Relations 

400 Madison Avenue 
New Yorw 17, N. Y. 


To help you get started, here is a list of 
press agents and their celebrity clients, plus 


other information that should lead you to 
the stars for their comments, quotes, etc. 
When possible, work through the personal 
press agents. They are the most anxious to 
help make you a selling writer. 


Press Agents And Their Celebrity Clients 


DAVID O. ALBER ASSOCIATES 
44 E. 53rd St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Mel Allen 
Sammy Kaye 
Guy Lombardo Arthur Murray 

June Taylor Kathryn Murray 
Johnny Carson (“Do You Trust Your Wife?’’) 
Walter Brennan (‘Real McCoys’’) 

Betty White (“Betty White Show’ ) 


Jackie Robinson 
Kate Smith 


VIRGINIA WICKS 
236 E. 68th St., New York, N. Y. 


Ella Fitzgerald 
Norman Granz 


Dean Jones 
Jayne Mansfield 


The Hi-Los Verve Records 
Benny Goodman Mary Lou Williams 
Eartha Kitt Clara Ward 


ROGERS, COWAN & JACOBS 
177 So. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
3 E. 54th St., New York N. Y. 


Jose Ferrer 
Audrey Hepburn 
Van Johnson 
Jean Simmons 
Stuart Granger 
Zsa Zsa Gabor 
Mel Ferrer 
Janet Leigh 
Shirley MacLaine 
Gisele MacKensie 
Fred MacMurray 
Tony Martin 
Curt Jurgens 
Richard Widmark 
Ronald Reagan 
Marlene Dietrich 
Polly Bergen 
Abbe Lane 


Gregory Peck 
Joan Collins 
Joanne Woodward 
Ginger Rogers 
Marie MacDonald 
Anna Maria Alberghetti 
Dana Wynter 
Frank Sinatra 
Eddie Fisher 
Dean Martin 
Gary Cooper 
Yul Brynner 
Tony Curtis 
Rosanno Brazzi 
June Allyson 
Marilyn Monroe 
Rosalind Russell 
Shelley Winters 
Roger Williams Susan Strasberg 
Carol Baker Eva Marie Saint 
The Principality of Monaco 

This agency coordinates and handles all public 
and press relations for all clients 


BRANDT PUBLIC RELATIONS AND 
PROMOTION 
62 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 


Jim Lowe 


Harry Belafonte 
Grace Metalious 


Mike Wallace 
Jimmy Dean 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Revision 


A case history 


By Millie McWhirter 


"VE NEVER SOLD a story without rewriting 
I it at least three times. I hope someday 
that this will not be necessary. But for now 
I am still learning how to write. Much of 
this I learn from the editors themselves. 

It was the editors at the SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST, LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and 
COLLIER’s that helped me to make my first 
story sale. That story was called “A Loaf 
of Bread and Thou,” and was published 
in the June, 1952, issue of Goop HOUSE- 
KEEPING. 

I am, of course, extremely grateful to 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

This article, then, is devoted to that first 
story sale, to what I learned, and how I 
learned it. 

I am always interested in how a writer 
gets the idea for a story. Personally, many 
of my ideas come from a kind of “free- 
wheeling” exercise, in which I just sit down 
at the typewriter and begin writing what- 
ever comes into my mind. I don’t recom- 
mend this as a fool-proof way of getting 
ideas, but there are days when I’m abso- 
lutely stuck for something to write about. 
On those days, it seems better to sit down 
and write something, anything, than to 
wait around for the perfect idea. For me, 
this was one of those days. 
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I’d just had a letter from my mother in 
Tennessee, in which she told me of the 
engagement of one of my school chums. 
I suppose it’s always true that mothers want 
their daughters to get married, but it seems 
especially true in the South. You often hear 
people speak of a girl’s getting “married 
off.”’ 

So that day I was thinking of this and 
when I sat down to my typewriter, I wrote: 


“Mother came into the kitchen and set 
down the groceries and said, ‘Well, it looks 
as if they’re going to get Jane married off.’ 
Then she turned and looked at me, and I 
knew what she was thinking. She was won- 
dering when J might get married off.” 


Now these lines never appeared in the 
finished story, but they served as my spring- 
board. I stopped and looked at those lines 
and thought here’s an idea. Here’s a prob- 
lem. Here’s a girl whose family is worried 
because she isn’t married. But why should 
they be so worried, so anxious? 


Well, Suppose 


Well, suppose they have four daughters, 
and they feel that the oldest should be 
married first. So let’s make the heroine of 
our story the eldest of four daughters. Also, 
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though the younger ones are pretty and 
golden-haired, our heroine, has hair that is, 
in her own words, “short and dark and has 
no more body than John Brown.” And 
though she wants to love and be loved, she 
doesn’t believe in subterfuge. She feels 
more at home in blue jeans than in her 
sisters’ starched petticoats. But her family 
insists that she’ll never get a man that way. 

And then let’s make the problem a little 
worse. Suppose they live in a small town 
where there aren’t many men? So when 
a nice, eligible man does come along, the 
family is even more anxious that she look 
pretty and feminine and flirtatious. 

It took me a while to figure how she was 
going to meet this man, and finally I de- 
cided that the father has a grocery store 
and our heroine likes helping in that store. 
Then one day, our hero comes through 
town selling a new bread made from his 
own formula. The father is not in the 
store, just Edie, our heroine, and when she 
sees Chris, our hero, she feels herself go 
soft all over, “like butter left on the coun- 
ter.’ She gives him an order for his bread, 
but unfortunately she orders more than this 
small store can sell. This I intended as a 
complication. 

The father discovers her error, but he, 
too, likes this young man and he wants Edie 
to make a good impression. So he doesn’t 
cancel the order. The family likes him, too, 
and asks him to Sunday dinner. Then they 
dress Edie in frills, imply that she thinks 
“blue jeans are just some kind of Texas 
wildflower,” that she has cooked the crusty 
fried chicken, that she’d be the perfect wife. 
Edie loves the man, loves her family, and 
so, for a few weeks, she goes along with this 
subterfuge. She is in torn between the de- 
sire to tell Chris the truth, and the fear of 
losing him. 

The denouement comes when Chris final- 
ly tells Edie that he won’t be seeing her 
for a while because he has to move on 
to another territory where he hopes to sell 
larger orders. When the father learns of this, 
he doubles his order with Chris in the hopes 
of keeping him near. But this is too much 
for Edie. She finally tells Chris that her 
father is going broke from all that bread 
that is actually stacked in the back of the 


store, that she isn’t a good cook, and, in 
fact, isn’t perfect at all. She decides to tell 
the truth, even at the risk of losing his love. 

Now Chris tells Edie that he was going 
away in hopes of becoming good enough 
for Edie, that he isn’t perfect either, and 
was afraid she was too perfect for him. He 
tells Edie that he thinks she’s just perfect 
for him! 


This, then, was my story, and I began 
mailing it out to the magazines. 

One of the editors wrote: “Your plot 
development is too slight to make it a possi- 
bility for us. The complications are amusing 
but too mild.” 

I didn’t know what to do with the story. 
I continued mailing it out. Then one day 
the story was returned from the sATURDAY 
EVENING POST. But with it was a two-page 
letter from the editors. The letter read: 


“Several of us have now read A Loaf Of 
Bread And Thou and found it appealing and 
very readable. Unhappily, it has not made 
the grade here as it is, but because it has 
so much warmth, and, to quote one editor 
directly, ‘nice writing, fresh style,’ we would 
like to pass along the reactions of the staff 
for what they might be worth to you. 

“First, the bread situation seems too ex- 
treme, and we feel that it can be modified 
a bit without hurting the story. 

“The main criticism, however, is that the 
denouement is too tame—Edie really doesn’t 
do anything. One editor has offered a sug- 
gestion which you might want to try work- 
ing out. Edie’s family is trying to establish 
three things: that she has a business head, 
that she can cook, and that she is completely 
feminine. Granted that she is none of these 
things, but we think there ought to be some- 
thing definite that she is, something they 
don’t want Chris to know. Our suggestion 
would be that she is an ex-tomboy and me- 
chanically inclined. Then, when she’s on the 
picnic with Chris and he has told her, truth- 
fully, that-he has a larger territory and isn’t 
sure how soon he can get back to Center- 
ville, Edie can feel that it’s just a gentle 
brush-off and that all is lost. Consequently, 
when they have trouble with the car, she 
decides that, since she’s lost him anyhow, 
she might as well be herself and fix the car, 
thereby letting him know that she isn’t the 
helplessly feminine and fragile creature she 
was trying to pretend to be. Edie could then 
go home, thinking she had lost out entirely, 
now that he knew the awful truth about 
her, and climb into her dungarees, and start 
washing her hair. Then, of course, Chris 
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would appear and find her like that and tell 
her he’s been interested all along, and that 
her mechanical ability which her family was 
trying to hide from him is just one more en- 
dearing quality of hers. 

“You see, there really is no necessity for 
his being so apparently shy and humble. 
You have described him as an attractive 
young man who, in all probability, is smart 
and on-the-ball about, girls, business, and so 
on. He could have an inkling of what her 
family is up to, be amused and intrigued, 
still like Edie but just be taking his time 
about letting her’ know it. After all, the 
story is Edie’s and just because she thinks 
she’s getting the brush-off doesn’t say that 
he’s not interested. She is unsure of herself 
because of her family’s conviction about 
what it takes to get a man. 

“This also makes it easier to modify the 
bread situation, because if you somehow 
convey the idea that Chris is aware of what 
is going on, you wouldn’t have to have the 
father doubling his order to keep Chris from 
moving to a larger territory. Certainly he 
could notice when he came to the store each 
week that they were over-stocked, or he 
would see it stacked up at the house, par- 
ticularly the day of the picnic. 

“So much depends on the doing that we 
cannot promise anything, but if you would 
like to try a revision along these lines, we'll 
be glad to give it a hopeful reading.” 

end of quote 


I was elated! This was the first real en- 
couragement I’d ever received from editors, 
and it was a strange, unbelievable, wonder- 
ful thing that editors at the SATURDAY EVE- 
NING post had actually sat down together 
and read my story and given it such careful 
thought. At that time, I did not have an 
agent. My story had gone in “cold,” into the 
slush pile, and this has always been proof to 
me, and should be to all hopeful writers, 
that each story is read and is considered. 

But I remembered having heard writers 
discuss rewriting a story to an editor’s speci- 
fications. 

“A story belongs to its author,”’ one writer 
had said, “and if he changes it to suit some- 
one else, he’s prostituting!” 

I am a humble soul, and usually I feel 
that if someone fails to get the point of my 
story, then it’s possibly J who have failed to 
put my point across, And now, I re-read the 
PosT’s suggestion that I failed to make my 
main character a definite personality and I 
knew they were right. When they suggested 
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that I make Edie an ex-tomboy whose 
family insisted that she’d never get a man 
by admitting that she was mechanically in- 
clined, she became more alive for me. 

So, together, Edie and I set out on that 
long, hard road of revision. 

The story was told by Edie, and was writ- 
ten in the first person. It opened like this: 


My mom, my pop, and my three younger 
sisters have always said that silence may be 
golden but it certainly has no glitter and it 
is absolutely no way to get a man. They 
said that in this day of nylon stockings and 
uplift bras and home permanents, the com- 
petition is keen and the girl who gets her- 
self noticed is the one who toots her own 
horn. They shook their heads and insisted 
that I should never go around admitting 
that I am just an average-looking, mechan- 
ically inclined twenty-year-old girl. Men 
were liable to agree with me and go off 
in search of someone who claimed to be 
Lana Turner’s stand-in. 


I added phrases to show that Edie is a 
tomboy. Such as: “But I'll admit anytime 
that I can fix a leaky faucet or a plugged-up 
carburetor, and, given a screwdriver and a 
monkey-wrench, i could probably tap the 
blood out of a turnip.” The denoument 
comes when Edie does fix the carburetor on 
Chris’ car, so it’s necessary to establish early 
the fact that she can repair a carburetor. 


And to establish her family’s efforts to 
make her appear feminine Edie says: “. . . 
and whenever a young man came to call, 
the family implied that I was the type who 
floated around in lounging pajamas and 
who thought blue jeans were just some kind 


of Texas wildflower.” 

Because you can’t just tell a reader what 
kind of person your character is, you must 
show your character in action. So I added a 
brief scene that takes place when Edie and 
Chris are in the grocery store together. And 
Edie tells us: 


But there was once when I forgot to be 
helpless and feminine. That was the time 
Chris picked up a potato and tossed it at 
me. I caught it and hurled it back, high and 
hard. 

“Hey, look at Bob Feller!”, he laughed, 
and threw it back across the counter. 

But in that instant I caught the worried 
look from Marie, and I let the next potato 
crash into the shelves of canned tomatoes. 
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I did take the post’s suggestion that I 
modify the fact that Edie had ordered so 
much bread that it was stacked in the back 
of the store and in the pantry at home. I 
had the entire family helping to sell the 
bread, and had Pop advertise the bread to 
such an extent that he didn’t have enough 
money to advertise his other products, so 
they do sell the bread, but Edie realizes that 
it is still costing her father too much to 
carry such a large order. 

I completed the revision and mailed it off 
to the post. I held my breath. Mentally, I 
spent all the money the post was going to 
pay me for this wonderful story! 

It’s a good thing I spent the money only 
in my mind. 

In a short time, I received a letter bearing 
the post return address. It was a small en- 
velope, not large enough to contain my story. 
I just looked at the envelope a while before 
I dared open it. Finally, I opened it, There 
was no check inside. There was a letter. 
It read: 


“Dear Miss McWhirter: 


“A Loaf Of Bread And Thou still has not 
gone over here, we are sorry to say. Although 
the feminine reaction to it was extremely 
favorable, the final decision went agairst it 
on the grounds that Edie wasn’t convincing. 
With this in mind, we passed it along to the 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, since we thought 
it might be more appropriate for a woman’s 
magazine. 

“With regret that your story didn’t quite 
make the grade here, and with every good 
a! 

end of quote.... 


As you probably know, the LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL is published by the same company 
as the post, and so the editors had taken it 
over to the JoURNAL. Now I ask you, could 
anything be kinder than an act such as this? 
I had never sold a line. I knew no editors, 
had no “pull.” 

I’ll admit that even now there are days 
when I tell myself that editors are just cal- 
lous people who will publish only those 
stories by their friends and relatives, who 
just don’t like poor little me! But then I 
remember how hard these editors worked to 
try to help an unknown writer, and I re- 
member that an editor doesn’t care whether 
you have a “name” or not. What he cares 
about is whether you have a story! 

The day I received this letter from the 
post I was, of course, saddened that they 
had rejected my “baby.” But I looked for- 
ward to receiving the promised letter from 
the JOURNAL. 

The letter which I received was written 
by Anne Einselen, the editor in charge of 
the JOURNAL’s “unsolicited” manuscripts. 
Her letter read: 


“Dear Miss McWhirter: 
“As you probably know by this time, the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST editors sent your 
A Loaf Of Bread And Thou up to us, be- 
cause the girls on the posT were so enthusi- 
astic and thought possibly a woman’s maga- 
zine would be the place for the story. 
“I remember reading the story about a 
year ago, in its original version, and lik- 
ing it.” 
(Writers please note: I had sent my story to 
the JOURNAL a year previously, and they 
had returned it. But Miss Einselen had read 
it then, and had remembered it. Amazing? 
Don’t ever let anybody tell you that your 
unsolicited manuscripts aren’t read! ) 

To go on with the letter now: 


‘However, even in its new dress, I think 
it lacks some conviction, and so do most of 
the JOURNAL staff readers. For one thing, 
there ought to be a twinkle in Chris’ eyes 
(an intimation that he’s wise to Edie). For 
another, it’s too long and a lot too much 
stress is laid on the family’s help. A bit of 
sharp cutting, and more personality to Chris, 
then; and perhaps a switch to third-person 
telling. It is always much easier to handle 
romance by third person, we think. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Writer’s Digest : 
$3,500 Short Story Contest 








Now Open To All Writers 


A total of 200 prizes — Ist prize $500 


Prizes 


Ist Prize $500 Cash 

2nd Prize. Fifteen shares of Curtis Publishing 
stock, to give you a voice in future editorial de- 
cisions, and a real interest in writing for the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


3rd Prize. A half-ton air conditioning unit to 
help keep you cool under the pressure of dead- 
lines. We'll install it (unless you live in a tent) 
and guarantee it for a year. 


4th Prize. A job, at $150 a week, with one of 
your local newspapers for one week. Writer’s 
Digest will arrange it with the newspaper, but 
their decision about printing what you write will 
be final. 


5th Prize $100 Cash 


6th to 14th Prize 


A new 1958 Smith-Corona portable typewriter, 
“the world’s fastest and finest portable.” 


15th Prize 


A small steel safe to keep your hottest ideas. The 
safe will be fireproof. 


16th to 24th Prize 
To help you get the marketing habit, Writer’s 
Digest will pay $5 for each rejection slip you 
receive on your prizewinning story. If you sell it, 
we'll pay you a ty 00 bonus. Good for 5 rejects. 
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25th Prize } 


A plush editorial chair, to give you that editorial | 
“feel” that every writer needs shipped prepaid. 


26th to 35th Prize 
2c a word for every word in your story. 


36th to 49th Prize 
Writer’s Digest will pay your gasoline and oil 
bills for one month for one car. Open a credit 
account with any major oil company and send 
us the first month’s bill. 


50th Prize 
lc a word for every word in your story. 


5ist to 75th Prize 
A deluxe writer’s kit with enough paper, carbons, 





second sheets, clips and envelopes to last a hard 
working writer about a year. 


76th to 99th Prize 
The new 1958 Writer’s Market, with 3,000 mar- 


kets for your story, article, book, verse, etc. If |~ 


you have the 1958 edition, we'll send you the 
1959 when published. 
100th to 199th Prize 
A Certificate of Merit will record the place your 
story won in the contest, and you 
address. 
200th Prize 

One morsel of stardust (genuine). 
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END in your very best short-short or write one now for the 24th annual 
Writer’s Digest Short-short Story Contest. The contest is now open, 
beginning February Ist, and closes April 25th, 1958. Whether you are a 
prize winner or not, you are under no obligation to us, and may dispose of 
your story as you wish. 


Stories may be any length up to 1,500 words, but not longer. There are no 
taboos as to subject matter, and the contest is open to all writers. Three 
judges will read each story entered in the contest, and their decision is final. 
Here are a few points that may help you write your story: (1) All varieties 
of stories, humorous, children’s stories, action, love, fantasy, mystery, etc., 
are acceptable; (2) Get into your story with your opening paragraph; 
(3) Your plots should be simple and not rely on coincidence; (4) Whether 
gay or sad, funny or serious, show your characters to be humans capable of 


emotions. 


Here are 


1. All short-short stories must be original, un- 
published, and no more than 1,500 words in 
length; typed or neatly written. Enclose stamped 
addressed envelope for return. 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a sub- 
scription (new, renewal, or extension) to writ- 
ER’S DIGEST. A five-month, one dollar subscrip- 
tion entitles the subscriber to enter one story in 
this contest. A one-year $3.50 subscription en- 
titles the subscriber to enter two stories in this 
contest. No writer may enter more than 2 stories. 


To Contest Editor: 


$3,500 


Contest 
Name 
Entry 
Address 
Blank 
City 


the rules 


3. All stories remain the exclusive property of 
the individual writer. The names of the winners 
will be published in a summer issue of WRITER’S 
DIGEST. All scripts will be returned as soon as 
possible and not later than August 30, 1958. 
WRITER’S DIGEST will exercise care in handling 
entries, but cannot be responsible for their loss. 


4, The contest opens February Ist and closes 
midnight, April 25th, 1958, Three judges will 
read each script in selecting winners. The judges’ 
decision will be final. 


I am entering the Wrirer’s Dicest Short-Short Story Contest. 


C) Enclosed is my one year $3.50 subscription with two stories. 
(-] Enclosed is my five month $1.00 subscription with one story. 


__ Zone __ State on 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new (]; my subscription has expired, 
so please renew it (J; I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription 1] 








Revision—Continued from page 29 


“We do think you will want to rework it. 
Whether you choose to submit it to the Post 
or to us is your decision, though it does 
seem more slanted for a female audience.” 

end of quote 


Now the sad truth of the matter is that, 
in the final analysis, my story was not bought 
by the jouRNAL. Does anyone ever claim 
that the writing business isn’t fraught with 
disappointment, with heartbreak? 

Once again, I set out to rewrite. 

I worked on Chris’ characterization, try- 
ing to show that he was, as the JOURNAL 
suggested, “wise to Edie.” I put in a scene 
where Edie first sees Chris in the grocery 
store, and Edie says: 


‘He was looking down at me and I had 
the feeling that he was smiling, for though 
his mouth was serious, his eyes seemed to 
know something that his mouth had not 
yet caught on to.” 


And, later, when her family has Chris to 
dinner and are telling him what a good 
cook she is, Edie says: “But his eyes had 
that look again, as if they knew more than 
his mouth would admit.” 

Then, near the end of the story when 
Edie fixes the carburetor on Chris’ car, she 
thinks: “I had thought that Chris would 
act surprised at least. But it was even worse 
than that. He did not seem impressed one 
way or the other. He only said, ‘Feeling 
better” ...” 

Now when the denoument comes and 
Edie confesses that she isn’t a feminine, 
fragile creature, Chris says: “I know. I 
tried to find the words to tell you. Now 
you've made it easier for me to tell you... . 
I had a theory that when a girl like you wil! 
let herself be buttoned into a pinafore or 
talked out of being herself, she might be 
playing for keeps. It might be the real 
thing with her, just as it is with me.” ... 

Finally, I finished the revision. I mailed 
it back to the JouRNAL. Day after day, I 
stood by the window, watching for the post- 
man. The day arrived when he brought me 
an envelope from the JourRNAL. It was a 
large envelope, large enough to contain my 
story. 
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They were returning the story, along with @ 


a letter in which they said that they were 


sorry, they were as disappointed as I, but} 


the story was still not “convincing.” 

During this time, I was mailing out so 
many stories that it kept me busy running 
to the postoffice, and I thought it would be 
helpful if an agent did that for me. 

I mailed an agent several stories, along 
with the letters of encouragement from edi- 
tors. She wrote back that she liked my 
work, felt I was close to becoming profes- 
sional, that she would accept me. 

She started sending my stories around. 
The story, A Loaf Of Bread And Thou, 
went to COLLIER’S, who liked the story, 
aa 

Here’s the letter that the agent wrote to 
me: 


COLLIER’s has expressed a mild sort of in- 
terest in A Loaf Of Bread. In case you feel 
like taking another crack at it, on the off- 
chance of a sale to COLLIERS, they’ve made 
the following specific suggestions: 

The plot itself is slim and predictable. 
The people, though stock, are nice to read 
about. The story needs cutting and tighten- 
ing, so that the few incidents and scenes 
stand out more sharply and give some 
essence of the dramatic. Also, the young 
man is pale. He’s pleasant, but he needs 
to be more emphatic. In short: we think 
this a genial piece of work which needs 
cutting, high-lighting, shading. 

end of quote 


At this point, I had done so much work 
on this particular story that now I couldn’t 
decide whether to rewrite once more, burn 
the whole thing, or go out and shoot my- 
self! But since I’d put so many hours into 
that story, I felt that surely I could put a 
few more. 

Now COLLIER’s wanted “cutting, high- 
lighting, shading.” How on earth could | 
do that? Once again, I reread that story, 
trying to pretend someone else had written 
it. I saw that I had been too wordy, that 
the opening was too long. Some of the 
cutting could come there. So the opening 
of what was to be the final draft of the 
story began like this: 

My three sisters are always shaking their 


heads at me, and it’s quite a sight. It’s like 
seeing golden wheat fields waving in the 
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sun. But in this family of golden-haired 
girls, I am the oldest, and my hair is short 
and dark and has no more body than John 
Brown. And I am quite a trial to my sisters 
and to Mom and Pop. 


In the earlier versions, I had written an 
entire paragraph describing how hard the 
family worked to sell Chris’ bread. Now 
I compressed all of that into one sentence: 
“The rest of the week was just a night- 
mare of the whole family trying to sell 
Milk ’n’ Honey Bread.” 

One of the complaints from COLLIER’s 
was that the “young man was pale.” I de- 
cided to try to make the dialogue spoken 
by Chris more clever. Chris first speaks in 
the scene where he comes to the house and 
Edie walks out onto the front porch to 
greet him. 

The earlier version of the story read like 
this: 

“How do you do?”’; I said. 
Chris closed his hand over mine, more as 


if he were holding it than shaking it. “I’m 
fine,’ he said, “how are you?” And he 
smiled at me, crinkling his eyes a little. 

I couldn’t for the life of me think how 
I was. 


Now in this rewrite, that scene read like 
this: 


** “How do you do?’, I said 

“Chris closed his hand over mine, more 
as if he were holding it than shaking it. 
‘Best I can,’ he said, ‘how do you?’ And 
when he smiled, there were little wrinkles 
around his eyes. 

“T couldn’t for the life of me think how 
I do.” 


In the scene where Chris sits in the living 
room and the mother asks him to stay for 
supper, the earlier version was: 


“Mr. Kelly,” Mom said, “‘we were just set- 
ting the table and Id like to put on an 
extra place if you...” 

Chris made polite remarks about not want- 
ing to put her to any trouble, but that odor 
of fried chicken was drifting in from the 
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“I don’t know how you did it, Mr. Hunt—but you’ve managed to make sex uninteresting! 
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kitchen, and nobody can resist my mom’s 
fried chicken. So we all started for the 
dining room. 


Now in the new rewrite, that scene read: 


“Mom said, ‘We were just setting the 
table, Mr. Kelly, and I happen to have 
plenty of fried chicken for you.’ 

Chris shook his head: “Shouldn’t think 
of it,” he said, and he grinned. “Because if 
I think of it... .” 

Mom smiled brightly. “Well, come right 
in,” she said, and he came. 


These are just little things, I know, but 
I had done all the work I could on the plot- 
ting, now I had to “high-light.” And, after 
all, isn’t it the “little things” that separate 
the amateur from the professional? 

I went through the story word for word 
and cut every excess adjective. It’s surpris- 
ing how many words you can cut out that 
way. If this is too painful a process for you, 
you can always write those phrases on a 
card and keep them in your file as I do, 
for further use. 


Finally I knew that the story was as good 
as I could possibly write it. Maybe it still 
was not good enough (but I could do no 
more). I mailed it back to my agent. The 
agent liked my revision, and hoped coLtier’s 
would. 

COLLIER’s didn’t. 


If this is beginning to sound repetitious 
to you, think of what it was doing to me! 

COLLIER’s said that they did think the 
revision was an improvement on the story, 
but that somehow it did not seem quite 
suited to their audience. 

My agent felt, as the post editors had, 
that this story was better for a woman’s 
magazine. Now she sent it to GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING. 

In a few days, she sent me a letter. “I’m 
happy to say,’ she wrote, “that Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING loves A Loaf Of Bread And 
Thou, and they are buying it!”’ 

And now all that work, all that heart- 
break, all that frustration was worth it! J 
had made my first sale. I had hit a top 
magazine. Somehow I expected flags to 
fly, banks to close, people to dance in the 
streets. Well, only J danced in the streets, 
but then only I knew how long and hard 
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and tedious was my road to recognition in 
the writing world. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING published my story 
in their June, 1952, issue. They also men- 
tioned me on their Editorial Page under the 
title “Local Girl Makes Good.” They wrote: 
“This issue of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is ex- 
pected to create quite a flurry in one small 
town in Tennessee, because it contains the 
maiden effort of Millie McWhirter. A Loaf 
of Bread and Thou is Miss McWhirter’s 
first published story, and Miss McWhirter 
is the first writer from her town to get in 
print. This is naturally going to provide 
a new topic of conversation for the mem- 
bers of the McDowell Club, and the people 
around the post office. 


“Naturally, we’re proud to be in on this 
event, and we hope everybody in Tennessee 
is going to like this story as much as we do.” 


Yes, my dream had come true. But in 
working to make the dream come true, I’d 
realized something else, too. I found that 
people do want to help you, that editors 
in particular always want to lend a helping 
hand if you’ll help them to do it. coop 
HOUSEKEEPING was as pleased to find a 
new writer to publish as I was to be that 
writer. Since that time, they have pub- 
lished several of my stories. 


As a postscript to this article, may I add 
that when the story was published, it was 
seen by the post editor who had worked 
with me on that first revision. She took 
the time to sit down and write to me. 


“Dear Miss McWhirter:” (she wrote). 


“Just got a look at the June coop HOUSE- 
KEEPING and was very happy to see your 
story, A Loaf Of Bread And Thou in its 
pages. Congratulations, and I’m only sorry 
that we couldn’t buy it for the post. 

‘With best wishes. . . .” 


So now can you blame me for thinking 
editors are wonderful? Can you blame me 
for getting sentimental, for actually having 
tears in my eyes as I sit here thinking about 
how kind everyone was to me? 

And if this article on revision has become 
an article about editors, too, then that’s the 
way I intended it. If all this sounds like a 
love letter to the publishing world, it is! 
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New York Market Letter 


by Pauline Bloom 


OU’D BETTER get yourself a new address 

book. Editors have been having another 
round of musical chairs with their jobs. 
One sees the same friendly, bright faces, but 
against different backgrounds. Lee Wright 
and Simon & Schuster went together like 
bread and butter, and the immediate asso- 
ciation was the sleek, modern decor of 
Rockefeller Center. Not any more. Lee has 
a new setting, in which she shines just as 
brightly—the Victorian mansion occupied 
by Random House. 

High land values in New York bring 
about a rapid rate of obsolescence. Rela- 
tively modern buildings are torn down to 
make room for even newer structures. It is 
therefore a delight for both the eye and 
the spirit to turn the corner at 51st Street 
and Madison Avenue, the heart of the 
huckster area, and come face to face with 
the charm and elegance of Florentine man- 
sions around an old world courtyard. 

The houses were designed by Stanford 
White, and built in 1884, modeled after 
the Roman Palazzo della Cancelleria, the 
fifteenth-century Papal Chancery palace. 
Number 457 was occupied by the Fahnstock 
family, and later by Joseph P. Kennedy, 
former Ambassador to England. It’s a six 


story mansion, conceived and preserved 
truly in the grand manner. When Random 
House took over the property in 1946, it 
kept the exterior and most of the interior 
intact—magnificient white marble stairways 
and fireplaces, elegant wood and mirror 
panelling, and that greatest of all New York 
luxuries—a sense of space and ease. 

The third floor which contains the offices 
of the executives and the senior editors has 
an integrated decorating plan of a fine 
home, and each office is like the study of a 
cultured person in his own home. Many 
of the women’s offices have hot plates and 
concealed cupboards for the makings of a 
social tea or coffee break. There is even 
a roomy refrigerator in an alcove behind a 
screen. 

Lee’s office is in a subtle, muted taupe 
with a smidgin of violet in it, and the rug 
is in a deeper tone of the same color. There 
is a walk-in closet and a private bathroom 
with a real bathtub. 

She plans to publish ten to twelve mys- 
teries a year, for the mystery department 
which she is setting up a Random House. In 
addition, Lee is a senior editor, handling all 
kinds of books in the regular trade depart- 


ment. 
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“T’m a lucky woman,” Lee said. “My 
work is my hobby. I love writers and enjoy 
working with them. And this seems to be 
the general attitude here at Random House.” 

The editor-in-chief is Hiram Haydn, him- 
self the author of some distinguished books. 
Harry Maule, a senior editor, will continue 
to work with his writers, many of them mys- 
tery writers—Helen Reilly, Margaret Millar, 
Mignon Eberhart, Helen McCloy, Frances 
Crane, and others. 

The juvenile department is in the hands 
of Louise Bonino. 

At Random House the list is large enough 
and varied enough so that any kind of book 
has a chance if it is a good book. First books 
are always welcome here if they can survive 
the competition. This Spring, for example 
there are eight first books on the list. 

And incidentally, this seems to be a trend 
in the trade. There is a new generation of 
writers, unbeat, unlost, who have something 
to say and know how to say it. Doubleday 
has seven first novels on its Spring list, Little 
Brown four, and other major publishers are 
following suit. 

At Hillman Periodicals, Inc., 535 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 17, Norman M. 
Lobsenz has resigned. The new editorial 
director is Julian Bach, Jr., the author of 
several books, and formerly associated with 
LIFE, TRUE MAGAZINE, and TODAY'S WOMAN. 


PAGEANT is now in the process of under- 
going changes in editorial ideas and em- 
phasis. An effort is being made to inject a 
warm, friendly, human quality into the ma- 
terial used here. Right now there is still an 
inventory of previously purchased manu- 
scripts to be used up, but with the May 
issue, out in April, the new policy will be- 
come apparent. 

Personal reminiscences are especially wel- 
come now, of a kind which will evoke the 
human quality sought here. Of course, the 
old stand-bys dealing with medicine, politics, 
economics, biology, science, psychology, etc., 
are still good, but try to generate some cheer 
here, too. About 2500 words is a good 
length. Payment is about on a par with 
other magazines of this group. The editor 
is Ray Robinson. 
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PEOPLE TODAY, the News Magazine of 
Human Interest, will have more and more 
emphasis on interesting people, and will 
welcome dramatic photographs of news 
events and people in the news. The material 
accompanying the photographs should be 
brief. Payment is $15 and up for each pho- 
tograph. 


The five Hillman confessions are doing 
well. Mary Rollins is in semi-retirement, 
and from now on will spend very little time 
in the office. Harriet David has taken over 
as editor here. She knows confessions and 
knows what she wants. Here it’is: All five 
books use stories from 5000 to 6000 words, 
and short shorts of 2000 to 3000 words.. 
There will be an occasional novelette of 
about 10,000 words. Payment for the stories 
is 3c a word on acceptance. 

Articles up to 1500 words, may deal with 
health, babies, children, love, marriage, fami- 
ly relationships, personalities, inspiration, etc., 
etc.—any subject of likely interest to the 
confession reader. Payment $25.00 to $60.00. 


The confession magazines are REAL STORY 
and REAL ROMANCES, monthlies; My LOVE 
SECRET and UNCENSORED CONFESSION, bi- 
monthlies, and TRUE REVELATIONS, a quar- 
terly. These magazines are edited for dif- 
ferent reader groups, and therefore each 
one strikes an entirely different note. REAL 
story deals largely with marriage problems 
as it is planned to appeal to young married 
women. REAL ROMANCES, as most of its 
readers are young unmarried women in 
their early twenties or so, prefers to em- 
phasize courtship situations. MY LOVE SE- 
CRET, (subtitled A Magazine for Modern 
Girls), uses stories and articles for teen-age 
girls. But these stories, like those in the 
other confessions, must have strong emo- 
tional impact, and must be real confession. 


UNCENSORED CONFESSIONS uses stories of 
the expose type, which often deal with more 
sensational story material, the kind of ma- 
terial, though told mostly from the woman’s 
viewpoint, which could interest men as well 
as women readers. 


TRUE REVELATIONS is apt to strike a more 
moral, inspirational tone than the others. It 
is edited for more mature readers who like 
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emphasis on the values to be derived from 
various experiences. 

REAL STORY and UNCENSORED CONFES- 
SIONS are going to use condensations of 
books, on an experimental basis, the kind of 
soul-searching, self-revealing books which 
are really expanded confessions, such as 
“My Father—My Son,” by Edward G. 
Robinson, Jr. 

















“ 


No humor, no verse for any of the con- 
fessions. 

Hillman is teeming with meetings, con- 
sultations, conferences. New publications 
are being discussed. Possibilities of purchas- 
ing existing magazines are considered. New 
policies for old magazines are being for- 
mulated. As the news pops, it will be re- 
ported here. 


. this first disappointment in love, .. . did it affect your style?” 
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VOGUE, (Conde Nast Publications, Inc.), 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 17, 
comes out 20 times a year, and has a circu- 
lation of about 350,000. The editor-in- 
chief is Miss Jessica Daves, and the features 
editor is Miss Allene Talmey. The by-word 
here is quality. 

VOGUE is primarily a fashion magazine, 
but this subject is covered by its staff and 
by fashion experts on assignment. From the 
free-lance writer, Allene Talmey would like 
to see fiction and articles of true literary 
merit. The articles may deal with art, 
music, theater, medicine, travel, and other 
subjects of general interest, but the point 
of view must be fresh, intelligent, and 
authoritative, and the writing must be of 
the highest quality. Remember, you’re com- 
peting with writers like Albert Camus, win- 
ner of the 1957 Novel Prize, William Faul- 
kner, Elizabeth Bowen, Joyce Cary, Anthony 
West. Jean Kerr’s “Please Don’t Eat The 
Daisies,’ which is a national best seller, 
grew out of an informal essay on children, 
by the same name, which was first pub- 
lished in voGuE. 

All this does not mean that you need an 
illustrious name to get into vocuE. This 
magazine prides itself for introducing many 
new writers. There are no preliminary 
readers here. Miss Talmey herself reads 
everything that comes in, and tries to get 
unacceptable manuscripts back within a 
week. 

You have a better chance with both fic- 
tion and non-fiction that runs to about 
2000 words or less. Articles that appear in 
the back of the book bring $200. Short 
stories, and articles in the main body of the 
magazine, $400. 
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Association Press, 291 Broadway, New 


sary last year. 


2 


York City 7, celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 


It is associated with the 7 


YMCA, and publishes 50 to 60 books a | 
year, which in one way or another further | 


the objectives of the YMCA. Dr. Fosdick 
was first published by Association Press. 

This organization is now the world’s larg- 
est non-profit, non-church-owned _publish- 
ing house, with a gross income of more than 
one million dollars. Its major areas of in- 
terest as subject for books are recreation, 
both organized sports and the popular home 
variety, religion, social welfare, family life, 
education, leadership. For example one of 
the most popular Association books has been 
Evelyn Millis Duvall’s, “Facts of Life and 
Love for Teenagers.’’ Now the same author 
is coming out with “The Art of Dating,” 
which promises to be another best-seller. 
The director and editor is James Rietmul- 
der, associate editor and promotion man- 
ager, Roland E. Burdick. 

“We are wide open for all kinds of ideas,” 
Mr. Burdick said, “even ideas beyond the 
scope of the subjects mentioned above. For 
instance world problems and world affairs. 
We'll be glad to see finished manuscripts or 
full queries with table of contents, outlines, 
and sample chapters.” 

Right now Mr. Burdick is interested in 
seeing only non-fiction for adults. For teen- 
agers and the pre-teen readers there is a 
lively interest in both fiction and non-fiction 
which is within the Association’s prescribed 
scope as far as subject matter and tone are 
concerned. 

The usual contract is offered on a 10%, 
124%4%, and 15% royalty basis, on the re- 
tail price, and with reasonable advances. 

The catalogue describes Association Press 
books as “ books with a heart.” Bear this in 
mind in making your submissions. Nice 
people to work with. 


FLASH! A brand new publishing com- 
pany of both books and magazines—Keegan 
Publishing Company. At deadline, the per- 
manent address had not yet been definitely 
arranged. You'll have it next month. The 
address at the time this is being written is 
17 West 70th Street, New York City 23. 

When I spoke to Mr. Keegan he had just 
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closed a deal, by which he had acquired 
FILM NEWS, which was founded in 1938 by 
a Rockefeller grant of $60,000. This is a 
monthly publication in the audio-visual 
business and screen field. Now this book 
will cover the TV field, too. Rohama Lee 
who was the owner and editor will continue 
as editor for the Keegan organization. Edi- 
torial policy and requirements, payments, 
etc., have not yet been worked out. You'll 
have them next month. 

By next month there may also be more 
news about other new publications. Mr. 
Keegan is considering several in different 
fields. Let’s keep our eyes on this venture. 


Here is the rest of the dope on the new 
firm of Henry Z. Walck, Inc., which was 
promised to you last month. The address is 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York City 3, and 
they are off to a good start. 

Mr. Walck, you will remember, after re- 
signing as president of Oxford University 
Press, Inc., started this new company, with 
the help of Patricia Cummings, formerly 
editor of the Oxford juvenile department, 
and her assistant Barbara Litt. Miss Cum- 
mings is now vice president of Henry Z. 
Walck, Inc. 

She is interested in seeing all kinds of 
books for children, all ages, all subjects, 
fiction, and non-fiction. 

This firm is starting with children’s books, 
but will expand to other fields in the future. 


Herder & Herder, Inc., whose address 
was not available for last month’s article, 
is now firmly settled at 17 East 45th Street, 
New York City 17. This is the New York 
office of a German publishing organization 
which also has offices in London and Paris. 
The editor in charge is Bernd Grossmann. 

Right now the greatest interest is in books 
dealing with catholicism, philosophy, the- 
ology, and related subjects. Art and science 
are possibilities. No fiction at present. 

But for translation purposes into foreign 
languages almost any kind of published 
book will be considered, including juveniles. 

Because manuscripts will be sent on to 
the foreign offices for consideration, Mr. 
Grossmann suggested preliminary queries, 
in the form of detailed outlines. 


Well, the Writers’ Floating Workshop to 
Nassau was an enormous success! Your 
correspondent conducted classes on ship- 
board in the library, on the sundeck, near 
the pool, and even in the cocktail lounge. 
In Nassau we had a session right on beau- 
tiful Paradise Beach. Miles of notes were 
taken while skins turned tan and the spirit 
reveled in the sunshine, sea air, and good 
companionship. 

The next trip is on March 15, to Ber- 
muda, and after that June 27, also to Ber- 
muda. 

For details write to American-Foreign 
Travel Associates, 34 So. Clinton Street, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Another Flash! Many of you have been 
writing to me asking for the names of good 
agents. As you know, top agents do not 
usually take on unestablished writers. But 
every once in a while a truly responsible 
person or group starts a new agency, and 
then, of course, I’m delighted to announce 
it here. 

Samuel French, Inc., the world’s oldest 
and largest play publisher, which was de- 
scribed in detail in the January Market 
Letter, has now established a literary agency 
in addition to its theatrical one. This will 
enable French to provide its writers with 
a complete package of agency services un- 
der one roof. Besides sales to the usual 
markets for fiction and non-fiction, material 
where suitable will be offered to motion pic- 
ture and television producers. 
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Samuel French, Inc., has offices in New 
York, Hollywood, Toronto, and London. It 
is a member of the Society of Authors’ Rep- 
resentatives, and adheres to the Code of 
Ethical Practices of this organization. The 
address is 25 West 45th Street, New York 
City 36. 

In charge of the agency’s literary depart- 
ment, is James Reach, well-known novelist, 
playwright, mystery, radio, and TV writer. 
Good luck, Jim! 


March 16 to 22, 1958, is National Library 
Week, sponsored by National Book Com- 
mittee in cooperation with the American 
Library Association. Harold K. Guinzburg, 
president of Viking’s, heads the steering 
committee. Throughout the nation there 
will be programs for the promotion of read- 
ing and libraries. Check the programs in 
your area, take part in them, and help to 
promote them. More reading is your busi- 
ness. 

The Writers’ Club of New York City has 
room for a few more members. This is a 
semi-professional group which has achieved 
considerable collective publication. It meets 
in Brooklyn. If you’re interested, write to 
Dorothy Glazer, secretary, 1685 Ocean Ave., 
Brooklyn 30, New York, giving full informa- 
tion about your background as a writer. 


Edna Ferber’s forthcoming novel, “Ice 
Palace,” with an Alaskan background, has 
been bought for three-part serialization in 
the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, beginning with 
the April issue, at “a record price.” In ad- 
dition, the book has been leased to Warner 
Brothers for $350,000, plus 15% of the 
film’s profits. 

Warners have also recently taken over the 
William Inge Broadway smash hit, “The 
Dark at the Top of the Stairs” for a re- 
puted half million dollars. And the same 
figure is mentioned as the purchase price 
for the movie rights to Sloan Wilson’s “A 
Summer Place” (Simon and Schuster), 
paid by the same company. Nice going, 
Warners. 

Here are some of our ambulating editors, 
where they’ve been and where they’re going: 


Mary K. Harmon, formerly juvenile editor 
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at G. P. Putnam’s Sons, now occupies the 
same post at Henry Holt and Company. 

Patricia Jones has resigned as juvenile 
editor of Bobbs-Merrill Company. Her 
place has been filled by Joanne Landers. 

Cass Canfield, Jr., has resigned from 
Coward McCann, Inc., to join Harper’s. 
Replacing Mr. Canfield is John Dodds. 

Harvey Ginsberg has joined Doubleday as 
an assistant editor. Barbara Ellis, with Dou- 
bleday since 1948, has been placed in 
charge of the new series of Double D. 
Westerns. 

Virginia Fowler has resigned as juvenile 
editor at Henry Holt & Company, and has 
joined Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., as editor of 
Borzoi Books for Young People. 

Changes at Norton & Company: Storer 
B, Lunt, president, has become chairman of 
the board. The new president is George P. 
Brockway. Robert E. Farlow has been 
elected vice president, William Onysko, 
treasurer, and Eric Swenson, exec. editor. 

At Appleton-Century-Crofts, Patricia, 
Schartle has resigned as editor of the trade 
department; J. Stewart Johnson has re- 
signed as associate editor, and Catherine R. 
Wilson has resigned as managing editor. 


Obituaries 

Walter Stanley Campbell, also known as 
Stanley Vestal. Dr. Campbell was professor 
of English at the University of Oklahoma, 
and wrote many books about the old West, 
and about the craft of writing. He was 70 
years old. 

Marian Kister, head of Ray Publishers, 
died at the age of 60. 

Curtis Brownlow, vice president of Dodd, 
Mead, and for many years associated with 
this firm in various capacities, died of a 
heart attack. 


Z-D New One a Hit 

Ziff Davis Publishing Co. has moved to 
1 Park Avenue, New York City 16. Their 
new magazine HIFI & MUSIC REVIEW, re- 
ported on in the November Market Letter, 
has made quite a splash with the first issue 
—February. Oliver P. Ferrell is editor, 
and David Hall managing editor. 
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tors not as a highbrow musicologist or an 
expert electronics technician, but rather as 
a person who enjoys all kinds of music at 
its best. This is a reader on the level of 
LOOK, not the ATLANTIC MONTHLY. Any 
and every aspect of music may be dealt 
with, classical, mood, cool, jazz, hot bop, 
Chicago and New Orleans styles, or any 
other variation you may know about, played 
on FM, phonograph, tape, or what-have- 
you. Personality pieces about musicians are 
used. 

Get the March issue and study “The 
Night I Will Always Remember,” by Rich- 
ard A. Leonard, about the early days of 
Toscanini with the NBC orchestra; “If You 
Can’t Sing It, You Can’t Play It,” by Nat 
Hentoff, about jazz vocalists and their art; 
“Where Did It All Begin?”, by John Mil- 
der about the early history of hifi. 

Lengths should run from 1200 to 3,000 
words, payment 5c to 10c a word. If you 
have pictures, or know where they may be 
obtained, it will help a lot. 

It’s-a long jump from New York to Chi- 
cago, but I’ll make it in two lines. David 
Tardy, Associate Editor of POPULAR ME- 
cHANIC Book Department, writes me: 

“Our operation here is an expanding one; 
we are beginning to go into fields not previ- 
ously considered. Before long, we may well 
be one of the leading technical textbook 
houses in the country, for instance. 

We have two logos in our book division. 
1. Popular Mechanics Press 

a.) Instructional books averaging 160 
pages, heavy on illustrations. Popular treat- 
ments of technical subjects. Titles include: 
Lawn and Garden Book, Home Plumbing 
Guide, How To Take Better Photographs, 
etc. Paperback and/or hardcover. Usual 
terms of payment: paperback, flat fee; 
hardcover, royalty. 

b.) Fictionalized popular treatments of 
technical subjects for particular groups, e. g., 
the “There’s Adventure In” series for young- 
sters (There’s Adventure In Atomic Ener- 
gy, etc.) Hardcover, usually. Terms of pay- 
ment: royalty, usually. 

c.) Do-it-yourself booklets averaging 32 
pages, paperbound, heavy on illustrations. 
Step-by-step instructions on building things, 


making repairs, etc. Examples: Small Boats 
You Can Build, Lawn and Garden Projects, 
etc. Usual terms of payment: flat fee. 

2. Windsor Press 

a.) Textbooks, usually technical subjects, 
science. Level, ninth grade and _ higher. 
Hardcover; paperback on special order. 
Payment: varies. 

b.) Special projects; epochal surveys of 
particular fields, etc., e. g., Science Mile- 
stones. Payment: varies. 

While unsolicited manuscripts will be re- 
viewed, it is suggested that prospective 
authors submit title ideas and brief synopses, 
as well as work histories and/or samples, to 
be followed, on receipt of a favorable re- 
sponse, by a comprehensive outline and one 
or two sample chapters, in the case of books. 
Since PM may have a particular subject 
and title in mind, but no author for it, PM 
would like to build a file of writers of com- 
petence in particular technical fields, and 
would appreciate receiving inquiries and 
samples with that in mind, 

Inquiries should be addressed to: 

Robert McCoy 
Managing Editor 

Book Department 
Popular Mechanic Co. 
200 East Ontario Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 

Return postage should be included with 
unsolicited manuscripts.” 
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All-Pets Magazine, P.O. Box 151, Fond du Lac, 
Wisc. Uses no fiction, but wants articles of in- 
terest to pet dealers, breeders, and fanciers from 
600 to 800 words. Payment varies. Also uses pic- 
tures, and payment is $2.50 and up. Address the 
editor, Jay Gossett. 





The American Scholar, 1811 Q St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Uses non-technical articles on 
science, history, art, etc., with sound thinking ad- 
dressed to the intelligent layman. Length is from 
4,000 to 5,000 words. Pays a maximum of $75. 
Uses no pictures. 


Canadian Geographical Society, 54 Park Ave., 
Ottawa, Canada. Does not want fiction. Uses 
geographical, historical, industrial (Canada), and 
travel articles in lengths between 1,000 and 2,500 
words—also photographs. Likes to be queried. 
Pays 2c a word. Send scripts to G. M. Dallyn, 
Editor. 


Caravel, A Magazine of Verse, 1065 Runny- 
mede St., East Palo Alto, Calif. Uses verse that 
dramatizes people and places, and shows the 
richness of the world’s cultures. May be histori- 
cal, but contemporary settings preferred. Pays on 
acceptance, 5c a line (minimum $1). Address 
verse to Ben Hagglung, Editor. 


Esquire, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y. Buys fiction of all lengths from the one- 
pager of 1200 words or so, to the long story or 
short novelette of 12,000 words. Especially looks 
for material with literary merit, and refers to 
Leslie Fiedler’s “Nude Croquet” in the Septem- 
ber, 1957, issue; Arthur Miller’s ‘““The Misfits” in 
October, 1957, and Tom Williams’ “Goose Pond” 
in November, 1957, as good examples of the kind 
of story they want. Rate of payment varies. Arti- 
cles usually run about 3,000 words, and the field 
is Open as to subject matter, so long as they are 
not aimed at female readership. Query first on 
article ideas. Photos are used, but are assigned. 
Address material to the editor, Rust Hills. 
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Friar, Rochelle Park, N. J. This is a family audi- 
ence magazine, and uses adult fiction for Catholic 
laity; religious in tone but pietistic. Also uses 
articles and features on current problems or 
events; profiles of notable individuals; trends in 
sociology and education. Length for both fiction 
and non-fiction is approximately 1,900 words; 
payment is on acceptance and varies according to 
quality. Uses poetry, but is overstocked at present. 
Address scripts to Father Rudolph Harvey, 
O.F.M., editor. 


Grit, Williamsport, Pa. Wants personality, arti- 
cles running from 300 to 600 words, and prefers 
to be queried first. Pays 2c a word, and $3 each 
for pictures. 


Good Business, Lee’s Summit, Missouri. James 
A. Decker, Editor, is always eager to buy good 
first or second-person true stories about men and 
women who have successfully applied Christian 
principles in business. Uses articles from 800 to 
1,700 words, fillers under 400 words, and poems 
up to 20 lines. Pays a minimum of 2c a word on 
acceptance ; 35c a line for poetry. 


Living for Young Homemakers, 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Does not buy fiction. 
Uses articles on homemaking subjects, child- 
parent relations, how-to’s, etc., and likes step-by- 
step photos of how something was made or re- 
paired around the home. Articles run from a 
minimum of 1,000 words to 2,500 maximum, and 
it is best to query first. Rates vary. 


Sport Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Does not buy fiction. Suggests writers study 
stories by Lardner, Kahn, Meany, Ed Lynn. Pays 
from $50 to $500 for a piece, and buys all rights. 
Articles may be about personalities or how-to’s in 
lengths of approximately -2,500 words. Pays $10 
per picture accepted. Query. Send scripts to Ed 
Fitzgerald, Editor. 


Startling Detective, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
36, N. Y. No fiction. Uses factual accounts of 
solution of current murders in lengths between 





market news from coast to coast. 
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5,000 and 6,000 words. Payment is 3c a word, 
and $7.50 per photo used. Query. 


True Men Stories, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. Uses fiction that is hard-boiled and has 
fast action, in lengths from 2,000 to 2,500 words. 
Pays $200, and buys First American Rights. Uses 
military expose articles, true crime roundups, 
adventure, war stories, etc., in lengths up to 
3,000 words. Pays $150, and up, for articles, 
and $15 per pix used. Likes to be queried. 


Truth Digest, 1808 N. Jefferson Ave., Peoria, 
Illinois. Uses dynamic articles of 1,000 words or 
less on political or social science, constitutonal 
government, rise and fall of civilizations. Pays 3c 
a word. Address scripts to Editor James D. 
Foster. 


Trade Magazines 


The American Salesman, 49 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Uses articles, features and 
news material dealing with salesmanship—better 
selling techniques, case histories, “profiles” of 
great salesmen, “tested” selling ideas and news of 
direct interest to the salesman. Material should 
be slanted specifically and exclusively to the man 
who actually does the selling, rather than be of 
interest to the sales manager. Depending on con- 
tent value, word length runs from 100 to 200 


words for fillers; 2,500 for major articles or fea- 
tures. Rates are from $3 to $5 for filler items, and 
$100 for 2,500-word articles—generally 4c a 
word. Address material to Michael Gore, Pub- 
lisher. 


Boot and Shoe Recorder, Chestnut and 56th 
Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. Editor Dan Shifren is 
interested in virtually all the news of the shoe 
industry; news of shoe men’s organizations, store 
openings and remodelings, achievements by indi- 
viduals prominent in the industry, stories espe- 
cially angled on promotional and merchandising 
activities of shoe retailers, news of shoe manufac- 
turers, salesmen, shoe travelers and suppliers to 
the industry. Especially needs good news features 
dealing with new or remodeled shoe stores or in- 
triguing shoe store operations. Pays 2c per printed 
word, and at least $5 per photo. One very good 
8x10 glossy, illustrating the high point of the 
story, should accompany copy. 


The. Locksmith Ledger, 505 Marlboro Rd., 
Wood-Ridge, New Jersey. Robert Psolka, Asst. 
Editor, wants interviews on successful locksmith 
establishments, 500 to 1000 words. Slant toward 
trade reading, stress success angle. At least two 
pictures must accompany each interview. Rates 
—2c per word. Professional photos, 8x10, paid 
for at $3.50 each. Payment submitted upon ac- 
ceptance. Query first. 





TRY lad AD it youre tired of writing complete scripts which dont sell 





PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding special 
service, Personal Collaboration, which we originally 
tested by working with sixteen entirely new writers. 
Before the test period was over, fourteen had sold 
two scripts each or more. 

The success of the service stems entirely from its 
one basic, simple principle: Instead of allowing the 
client to work in the dark when writing his stories or 
articles, and perhaps end up with flaw-filled scripts 
which won’t sell, the agency watches over and works 
with him every inch of the way, from idea stage 
through finished script and sale. Under PC service, 
the agency shows the client how to analyze stories 
or articles, and plot the way the top professionals 
on our client-list do it—helps him write first drafts 
on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil 
—step by step until the scripts are entirely salable 
and out to market under the same sales service we 
give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency 


if you want your errors corrected the moment you make them. 
if you want step-by-step assistance in writing 


scripts ‘which sell. 


and not a school, there are no “test assignments” or 
“lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every 
bit of work the writer does is on material which ends 
up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out 
—PC in full covers a comparatively short period of 
time. And there is no dull waiting: PC material is 
worked on the same day the mail brings it in, and 
replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC 
service have now sold: to The Saturday Evening 
Post, Cosmopolitan, This Week, Redbook, Family 
Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern Romances, 
True Confessions, Coronet, Manhunt, Ellery Queen’s 
Mystery Magazine, Argosy, Adventure, Rinehart, 
Dutton, Gold Medal and many, many others. We'll 
be happy to discuss working with you. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promising new 
writers who have, or have not, worked with us be- 
fore, and the charge is moderate. Please write for 
full details. No charge or obligation, of course. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


58O FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 36.N.Y. 











REJECTED? 


e Ever feel your story failed to receive 
an interested reading at an editorial 
desk? 

e ver feel you'd like competent criti- 
cism at an economical price? 

e Ever feel a little more knowledge of 
basic writing fundamentals would 
help bring you ‘out of the woods'’? 

If so, we invite you into membership in 

THE STORY CRITICS' CLUB 

—> Get STAMPED APPROVAL for preferred 

editorial reading 


—> Save over 50% on criticism (only $1 on 
scripts to 2500, for instance) 


—> Our full-length course in fiction and article 
writing is without additional cost to mem- 
bers 

Eleven services — ten-dollar membership fee 


Membership is limited 
Write for free details 


THE STORY CRITICS' CLUB 
810 West 26th Cheyenne, Wyoming 








The Byliners regretfully announce 


there will be no 


WRITERS CONFERENCE 
1958 SOUTHWEST 


Dee Woods, Director 


Watch for ’59 announcement 


















Westinghouse Service Beacon, 246 E. Fourth 
St., Mansfield, Ohio. Issued every two months. 
James L. Young, Editor. All articles used must 
be profiles of Westinghouse appliance dealers 
who have made an outstanding success of their 
service business. Articles must show how the 
service made the dealer successful, and express 
his philosophy on appliance service. If the 
dealer has some unusual service technique or 
service policies, these should be written up in 
the article. Also, organization and administra- 
tion methods should be covered. No articles on 
dealers who are primarily in the radio or televi- 
sion business will be accepted. An outline must 
be submitted to the editor for approval before 
the article is submitted. Photographs should 
show the service department in operation. Typical 
shots should be a serviceman making a call, re- 
pairing an appliance, or testing an appliance 
in the shop. Rates are 2%2c per word, and $5 
per photo, upon acceptance. 


Confessions 

Confidential Confessions, 23 West 47th St., 
New York 36, N.Y. Uses first-person stories: 
short shorts to 3,000, short stories to 6,500 and 
novelettes to 10,000 words. Mrs. Wyn. says: 
“Sometimes we buy a story for its unusual plot 
twist, sometimes for its heart, emotional tone, and 
sincerity, sometimes for its shocker value to its 
timeliness, but primarily we want good stories, 
compactly presented, with sympathetic narrators 
and unhackneyed plots.”’ Rate is up to 3c a word, 
and “all rights” are bought. Uses articles up to 
1,000 words on marriage, personality, courtship 
and homemaking, and pays up to 3c a word. Ad- 
dress material to Rose Wyn, Editor. 


Daring Romances, same address and require- 
ments as Confidential Confessions. 


Persona) Romances, 295 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. Uses fiction of 3,000-10,000 
words, and is especially seeking something differ- 
ent, though credible. Pays 3c a word, and buys 
all rights. Address scripts to Hilda Wright, Editor. 
Articles are mostly staff written or on asignment. 








ROBERT O. ERISMAN 


Thorough Thrashing-out of Your Writing and Selling Problems $30 
Help with Single Short Story or Article $5 Book length $15 


Author pulp, slick, literary fiction and articles (recent sales; ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
HUMORAMA, LIVING, NATURE MAGAZINE), 4 pieces on BEST AMERICAN SHORT 
STORIES Honor Roll; juvenile books (Little, Brown). Editor 18 years Mag, Mgt. Co.’s all- 
fiction group (Western, s-f, detective, sport, love). Judge °57 and °58 Western Writers of 


NORTH STONINGTON, CONN. 


America awards. 
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HOME STUDY COURSES 


un 


CREATIVE WRITING 


' Novels, short stories, magazine articles, TV, journalism. 
Offered to all qualified students by correspondence 
Qualifying Literary Aptitude Test sent Free 


ae 


The Magazine Institute, a private school founded and operated by 
successful writers and editors, offers a chance to learn creative writ- 
ing as most published writers learned: By writing steadily under 
the patient direction of a professional editor. 

Students receive a short series of assignments designed to instil the 
writing habit. They may then send in, for a full year, all the original 
work they can complete. Work may be elementary or advanced, and 
you concentrate as you please on the type of writing that you and 
your editors decide will suit you best. 


YOU WORK AT HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


Lessons and manuscripts are completed in your own home, in the 
time you have to spare from your regular work. Before long you 
are completing, under our direction, stories, articles, TV sketches— 
whatever you seem fitted for. There is no limit on length, topic, or 
number of outside manuscripts you may submit during your enroll- 


ment. 
TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT, FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone who possesses some 
natural ability. Many people who never wrote a line for publication 
have passed our Literary Aptitude Test and made a success of the 
training. Send today for your test and see how your natural writing 
ability measures up. There is no obligation of course and no repre- 
sentative will call on you. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 








r snail MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY “~~~ ~ 
1 THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
1 ry Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 83-P 
1 Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
e ! Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 
r] —_ information about the Magazine Institute 
1 : 
| 
INSTITUTE | = OTIC iT Tie rrr 
' 
: GN bin kbc cnentcnanndenssciasiase 
50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. i ‘ - _— 
ty or Town.......... one... eee 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER : (all sentin andibeaidl No Salesman will call) 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) asa anaes aaa aa ae ooo 
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Ranch Romances, 10 East 40th St., New York 
16, N.Y. Buys short shorts and short stories 
from 1,000 to 7,000 words; novelettes from 8,000 
to 12,000; novels, about 18,000 words, and four- 
part serials about 40,000 words. Likes stories of 
the old west, but done in terms with which mod- 
ern readers can identify themselves. Either ac- 
tion or emotion may be highlighted. Some ele- 
ment appealing to women must be in each story. 
Most frequently this element is romance, but oc- 
casionally uses stories of family relationships, stor- 
ies about children, etc., where emotional factor 
takes the place of boy-girl romance. “Bad Man’s 
Son” by M. E. Bradshaw (lst July issue) and 
“Year of the Locust” by Alice Macdonald (lst 
September) are examples of good off-beat stories. 
Buys ‘“‘all magazine rights throughout the world” 
on fiction, and pays lc per word and up, on ac- 
ceptance. Also uses articles, mostly historical, 
about old western customs, places, people, etc., 
from 600 to 2,500 words. It is best to query on 
article ideas. Also uses fillers from 100 to about 
400 words. Pays lc a word and up, on accept- 
ance. Fiction and articles should be addressed to 
Miss Helen Tono. 


Revealing Romances. Same address and re- 
quirements as Secrets, below. 


Secrets, 23 West 47th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Rose Wyn, Editor, welcomes short shorts to 3,000 
words, short stories to 6,500 words, and novelettes 
to 10,000 words. Wants realistic confession stories 
based on dramatic situations that will hit home 
with her readers. Although the feminine view- 
point is preferred, occasionally a story is used 
from the man’s viewpoint. Also uses articles on 


marriage, courtship, personality, and homemaking 
up to 1,000 words. Pays 3c a word and up. 


True Experience, 205 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Using more articles and story-articles 
now from 2,500 to 5,000 words, with first-person 
narration ,if possible, directed toward our young- 
married and teenage women readership. Family 
life and marital problems, religion, inspirational, 
self-help, education, mental and physical health 
are accepted. Also dramatic first-person experi- 
ences told in story-article rather than fictional 
form. Pays 5c a word with $500 possible if ma- 
terial warrants it. The managing editor, Tom 
Taggart, is happy to correspond with writers with 
article ideas. ’ 


Juveniles 

The Lookout, 8100 Hamilton Ave., Cincinnati 
31, Ohio. Buys fiction of around 1,200 words in 
length that is wholesome but not “Sunday-school- 
ish.” Pays $30 for a short story and $30 a chap- 
ter for serials. First rights are secured for these 
stories. Most articles are written by request on a 
given subject. The word length here is also 1,200 
words, for which $25 is paid. A query is not 
necessary. Payment for 8x10 glossy black-and- 
whites is $6. 


The Young Crusader, 1730 Chicago. Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Buys short fiction (under 1,000 
words) on character building. Slant for the 
8 to 13-year-old. Buys first and second rights 
and pays Y2c per word for first rights: Also buys 
articles on personalities, historical subjects and 
how-to’s. Articles should be held to 500 words. 
The payment here is 2c per word. 





WRITERS— CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Marketin 
Selling-instruction lessons, $5.00 each, or $39. 


30 OCEAN STREET 


report on your story, $2.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $4.00; 
d for complete course of ten. Book ms. $15.00. 
group meetings. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


nquire about local writers 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 





WRITERS 


We neither sell writing courses, nor promise you the moon. All we do is analyze your stories, tell you 
why they do not sell and suggest changes. Send for free folder. 


Box 1991 


STORY ANALYSTS 


Hollywood 28, California 








1658 Se. Normandie 





EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP... 


If YOU need help with your writing, send a manuscript along with the proper appraisal fee, and we shall 
advise the kind of help which should profit you most: and the cost thereof. Or write for my free brochure 
OPEN YOUR DOOR TO LITERARY SUCCESS. 

APPRAISAL FEES: $5.00 for ms. to 10,000 words; $10.00 for ms. to 25,000 
words; $15.00 per book ms.; $10.00 per play. 

WE SERVE YOU in various ways; by appraisal; criticism; coaching; re- 
vision; ghost-writing; and marketing. 

CONSULTATIONS $5. Phone for appt. REpublic 1-6780. 

MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE, if you submit 
a book or play for appraisal. 

TALENT QUIZ, 50c, or FREE, if you submit a short ms. for appraisal. 

Mail or express your manuscript NOW, to: 


MARY KAY TENNISON 





Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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“Twas pleased by 
the book design - - - 
your staff has found 
many areas for ef- 
fective sales promo- 
tion.’ — Dr. Oscar 
RIDDLE, author of 
The Unleashing of 


Evolutionary 


Thought. 











Words cannot ox. 
Press how happy and 
proud I am of my 
book . . . the jacket 
he color, the de. 
sign, everythin is 
simply beautify]. 
ORETTO 








ilies: 


“I am very pleased 
with the job you 
have done. The de- 
sign and production 
are first rate, and 
the publicity is ex. 
cellent.” — Norman 
T. LyKEs, author of 
A Psychological Ap- 
proach to Accidents, 











“It is a fine book. 
The pictures are 











“Jt is a handsome 
volume you brought 
out... type, bind- 
ing, etc., are all 
worked out to the 
last pleasing detail. 
—Herman D. TuR- 
NER, author of The 
Story of the Odys- 
sey, Simply Told. 
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of Vantage for the five pictured above ao he pers Tike the 
— excellent WOIK. —— rp pain why Vantage 
CHRISTIANA KNOED- 
rnia LER, author of The 


Harmony Society. 








y VANTAGE PRESS, INC., Dept. AA, 
VANTAGE 120 West 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 
PRESS (In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28.) 
(In Washington, D.C.; 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W.) 
is (In Illinois: 220 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4) 
’ 
America’s Please send me your FREE 24-page illustrated booklet 
Largest 4 describing your subsidy publishing program. 


Subsidy 
Publisher! 
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By Nancy Vogel 


OST OF THE LITERARY AGENTS in Hol- 

lywood are very cool about looking 
at the work of newcomers. However, for- 
tunately for television writers who haven't 
yet quite made it, there is one agent who 
will read material sent to him from any- 
where in the country. He will work with 
writers who show talent and are close 
enough to a selling stage to make it worth 
his while. 

This agent is Harry Lewis. In a recent 
talk to members of the Long Beach City 
College television writing class of Mrs. Alice 
Wright, he explained why he feels it is good 
business to encourage beginners. And he 
brought along with him, as Exhibit A, Mort 
Thaw, a protégé of his who has definitely 
made the grade. 

Getting right to the point, Lewis perched 
on the teacher’s desk and said, “In the half- 
hour film category, I suggest you aim for 
anthologies—those which have a different 
star, and a different story, each week. Study 
‘ALCOLA-GOODYEAR THEATRE, ‘SCHLITZ PLAY- 
HOUSE, and THE LORETTA YOUNG SHOW.’ 
The latter, although it usually has the same 
star, is still an anthology; her roles are differ- 
ent in each play. Don’t aim specifically for a 
certain show. Multiple submissions are not 
frowned upon in television, so you can sub- 
mit a play to several shows simultaneously. 

“T have sold two-page outlines, but I 
don’t recommend your writing these. When 
I sell an outline, the writer gets about $500 
for the story. For the complete teleplay, he 
would get from $1500 to $3000. And this 
is for one run only. The writer gets addi- 
tional payment for subsequent runs. 
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“We read anything, whether the writer 
has credits or not. I do this for several rea- 
sons. We hope to be able to find, among 
the thousands who submit material, some 
writers who will develop into big money 
makers for us. I make only two stipula- 
tions: send a stamped, self-addressed return 
envelope, and—don’t expect or request a 
critique. 

“The type of story I can generally sell is 
a good love story. Maybe it’s schmaltzy but 
this is what they buy. Others that are rela- 
tively easy to sell are stories of adventure, 
suspense, and emotional conflict. The hard- 
est type to sell is the situation comedy that 
would compete with any of the comedy 
series. All stories must have an upbeat end- 
ing. And don’t be too concerned with form, 
the fade-ins, fade-outs, close-ups, and so on. 
A good story is the main thing, one with a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. A studio 
stenographer can whip it into the proper 
form. The payment, of course, will be shared 
with the teleplay writer and, depending on 
the reputation of the latter, the story will sell 
for approximately $2500 for a half-hour 
show. The author will get about one third 
of this amount. 

“The male or female lead should be 
roughly 30 to 35. Why? So an established 
star can be cast in the part. Why? To sell 
the sponsor’s product. Stars don’t want to 
be made to seem ridiculous by playing a 
part too old or too young, so this makes 
a safe age range. And a star name is neces- 
sary, in order to hold audiences against 
other shows which have stars. 

“Don’t write a story in which the lead 
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is a child, or a very old person; these parts 
are hard to cast. Don’t use animals if you 
can avoid it. 

“As for the one-hour live shows—which 
are mostly in Hollywood now—these pay 
about $3000. This is for one showing and 
a kinnie, the kinnie being protection against 
the possibility of pre-emption, so that the 
kinnie could be shown instead, later, if 
necessary. The hour live show is a good 
bet for a writer who wants to sell to the 
movies, because after 60 days rights revert 
to the writer, and, because it has been seen 
only once, it makes a much better movie 
possibility than a filmed show, which may 
have been seen repeatedly, and which might 
be on televison again at the time when 
the motion picture based upon it is re- 
leased. 

“A simple story is best, with easy audience 
identification. If you can develop two or 
three really good characters, I feel that 
story is secondary. And for a long play, 
particularly, a simple story is good. 


“You have less trouble with censorship, 
in an hour live show. The reason for this 
is that it must meet the sponsorship require- 
ments of only one telecast. But the filmed 
show must avoid the possibility of offending 
any of the sponsors who may pay for its 
future re-runs. For a beer sponsor, there 
shouldn’t be any whiskey-drinking, and 
vice-versa. You must handle the subject of 
automobile accidents carefully, because a 
car dealer may be one of the sponsors. Even 
Joe’s Fish Market might be a sponsor, even- 


9? 


tually! 

Mort Thaw had a few suggestions to tell 
the class, too. He said, “I used to think 
a writer had to have contacts, a pull of 
some kind. I have learned that that isn’t 
true; you can make it without pull. At first 
I tried to get help from a movie star, then 
from a well-known writer. I wrote to them, 
and never received an answer. It seems 
absurd, now; but at the time I thought that 
was the only way I could break into tele- 
vision writing. I soon realized that I was 
going to have to do it on my own. I at- 
tended a night-school class, and wrote, and 
wrote. Then I found Harry Lewis—the only 
agent in Hollywood I know who will really 





LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words... $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words. ss oe 
TV scripts—One act .. nial af 3.00 
Two acts re 5.00 
Three acis .............. Tae 
Books . ... 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 





A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience nis writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT TYPED 


Neat—Accurate—Prompt Service 
50c per 1000 words with minor corrections 
WORK MAILED FLAT 
ANN SPRY 


11630 Ziegler Dearborn, Mich. 





TELEVISION IDEAS WANTED 


A clearing house for television program and story ideas. 
We promote the release and distribution of story 
ideas. $5.00 per year membership which includes sub- 
scription to THE IDEA! a television market newsletter. 


TELEVISION IDEAS MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


1610 N. Wilcox Ph.: GL 9207 Hollywood 28, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately. Extra first page. 
65c per 1,000 words, plus postage. 


EMMA L. STEPHENSON 
P.O. Box 925 Los Banos, Calif. 








BREAK THE TV ICE 


Let a nine WGA-East writer 
help you crack the N.Y. market. 


ANALYSIS-GUIDANCE e¢ TOP AGENT CONTACT 
ROBERT HIGGINS 
408 East 84 St. New York 28, N. Y. 
(Reading fee—Any length script $10) 
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work with and encourage beginners. He 
read one of my scripts, and liked it, and 
tried to sell it. It wasn’t long before he 
succeeded; and then the same thing hap- 
pened with a second, and a third. Finally 
I was able to quit my job so that I could 
devote all my time to writing. 

“My experiences have taught me that a 
writer who is convinced that he has talent 
should never give up. If you feel you have 
a good story, stay with it. Work, and watch 
your character develop and grow. Discuss 
your work, if you can, with someone who 
really knows about writing. Once someone 
warned me ‘Don’t talk it out!’—but for me 
that didn’t apply. If it’s good, I don’t think 
you’re going to lose it by giving voice to it. 

“When you get a good idea, don’t sit 
right down and write it. Think about it 
until you know the character; if they live 
for you, they'll live for others on TV. You 
should learn your craft, of course—perhaps 
through a class, or a correspondence course 
—to help along your innate ability. And 
avoid unusual or controversial themes. Con- 
form, at first, at least until you get some 





credits. After that you can stray off the 
beaten path if it is important to you. 
“Beginners often ask me how they should 
go about writing for television. I tell them 
it’s like living, it’s like anything at all, They 
should give it thought, be careful, be sure 
they know what they’re doing—then go in- 
to it, not half-heartedly, or keeping one eye 
on failure, but with everything they’ve got!” 
Mr. Lewis especially encourages the be- 
ginner. “The older, more established writers 
are becoming hackneyed and I find original 
styles and fresh ideas coming from new 
writers.” There are three ways you can 
keep him receptive and helpful. First al- 
ways enclose a stamped return envelope. 
Second, don’t expect or request a critique, 
and don’t burden him with follow-up cor- 
respondence about scripts he doesn’t care 
for. Instead, devote that energy to turning 
out new scripts. And, third—don’t send him 
material that is almost your best. Polish it, 
work on it, perfect it; get competent criti- 
cisms on it, if possible; set it aside for a 
while, then re-read it with a new perspec- 
tive that may enable you to find flaws which 





As a bold imaginative stride forward to attempt to fill a 
vast void in the relationship of the writer and those who 
purchase and use his material. These are the purposes: 


To provide positive protection for the literary and intel- 
lectual production of writers and other artists through 
microfilming and filing of manuscript materials, thus 
effecting a central clearing house co pe party proof 
of originality. 

To exert, through the weight of its subscribers, a moral 
pressure upon those few unethical individuals guilty of 
adapting originality of others; to exert and exhaust every 
lawful means to convince such individuals that the use of 
original thought demands payment. 

To provide a Washington lobbyist to work for desired 
changes in the income tax laws and postal rate structure; 
to guard against the weakening of copyright provisions 
and the imposition of unnecessary censorship. 


BOLD NEW CONCEPT. YOU ARE NEEDED TO MAKE IT WORK 


To provide a quarterly publication to give subscribers 
information concerning action relating to income tax, 
postal rates, copyright changes and censorship infringe- 
ment; to provide information in these fields; to provide 
information concerning individuals purloining ideas of 
subscribers and using as his own; to advise of any neces- 
sary concerted unified action beneficial to subscribers. 


To provide a common meeting-ground for all local, 
state, regional, or other writing groups for the express 
purpose of promoting a broad national federation of such 
associations so that they might more effectively promote 
the betterment of their individual members in the politi- 
cal area involving income tax, postal rates, copyright and 
censorship. 

To provide a biennial convention for delegates from 
subscribing associations to discuss and plan any unified 
action considered necessary and vital. 





The individual writer, for $20.00 a year subscription 
fee, secures the microfilming and filing of 100,000 words 
or 500 pages each and every year at no additional cost. 
All he must do is make one additional carbon and send 
the carbon to the Agency. In addition, the unified 
strength of every subscribing writer is present to bring 
a moral pressure upon any individual using originality 
of others without proper recognition. 





0D) In accordance with the stated purpose I hereby sub- 
scribe for the services of the Writers Central Clear- 
ance Agency, Inc. Enclosed is the sum of $20.00 
($100.00 for Writers Clubs) for one years’ fees. 


(C1 Send me more details about your Agency. 
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WRITERS CENTRAL CLEARANCE AGENCY, 
Room 510, Bond Building, 1404 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


The writers club or association, for $100.00 a year, 
secures a common-meeting ground with every other such 
organization for the purpose of bettering their individual 
members in the fields of income tax, censorship, copy- 
right and postal change. They can effectively unite to 
bring desired changes in these fields, to bring concrete 
proposals for the betterment of the writer before Con- 
gress, and to effectively combat measures judged dis- 
criminatory to the writer. 





INC. 
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would be apparent to him at once. Then, 
when you’re sure it’s the very best you can 
do, send it to him. His address is 9172 Sun- 
set Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 

The telefilm industry in Hollywood is 
really booming, and about a hundred mil- 
lion dollars will be spent during 1958 in 
the making of TV films. This figure is 
about ten million above that of last year. 

There is a shift away from smallness in 
the industry. Companies which produced 
one or two series are folding up, while the 
bigger ones which produce many series are 
growing. The leaders are Revue and Desilu. 
Other good-sized companies are McCadden 
Productions, Screen Gems, Ziv, Four Star 
Films, Walt Disney, Metro TV, and Warner 
Brothers TV. 

Besides the established anthologies which 
provide such a good market for free-lance 
writers, there are many new anthologies be- 
ing planned. One of these, to be filmed by 
Ziv, will have Adolphe Menjou as host, 
and sometimes as star. “Adventures in Dan- 
ger” will be a series produced by Revue, 
with Quentin Reynolds hosting. TCF-TV 


will offer “Trans-Atlantic,” Ziv will pro- 
duce “Target,” Guild Films will shoot 
“Light of the World,” and Four Star Films 
will produce “Action.” Each of these series 
will require completely new and unrelated 
stories for each segment; there will be no 
running characters who appear repeatedly 
in the same characterization. 

TV writer Rod Serling will be producer- 
writer of a new CBS anthology series, “The 
Twilight Zone.” Budget for each segment 
will be around $85,000, and Serling will 
write 15 of the first 39 scripts himself. He 
will co-produce the series; the CBS pro- 
ducer to work with him has not yet been 
named. The hour-long plays will deal with 
fantasy and science fiction. 

Another new anthology series, which in- 
corporates a unique idea, is “United Artists 
Playhouse.” United Artists is looking for 
plays of very high quality, each to be the 
pilot for a possible series! Bruce Eells, vice- 
president of the company, says that ideas 
will be garnered from every possible source. 
Anyone with a sound idea, he says, will get 
a hearing, and if they like his idea, they 
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We Suggest You Submit Your Manuscript To: 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 








New York 17, N. Y. 











Sell the Scripts 





You Write! 
We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 


As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE ; set everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send free booklet, "The Way Past the Editor." 
No cost or obligation. 





WANTED—Stories by UNKNOWN WRITERS 


A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers ... For Writers 


New York and Hollywood Television markets demandin 
new material. Acceptable scripts bring $750-$1330 Mini- 
mum. FREE DETAILS of our BONDED SERVICES. 


5617-A Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Eight years experience editing and typing 
manuscripts for every known field. Prompt 
and accurate work on electric typewriter. 
Standard rates. 

LaVerne STEPHENS 
1354 Berkeley Way Berkeley 2, California 




















PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED 


SELL YOUR STORIES TO HOLLYWOOD 


Top established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
seking fresh —. talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding mar 

Send ie free information 


THE SAGER AGENCY 


Box 224 Bevely Hills, California 








California Writer's Conference 
April 11, 12 
Claremont Hotel 4 the Oakland-Berkeley Hills 
Two full days with prominent, successful authors, dis- 
cussing markets, trends and techniques from the search 
of an idea to the preparation and submission of the 
final manuscript. 


Write, California Writer's Conference 
1320 Webster St., Oakland, Calif. 
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will take care of the financing and distribu- 
tion end. Eells says that he is wide open 
to new and fresh ideas. Contact him 
through an agent. 

Donald M. Laiffer is the new story editor 
for Gannaway International. Currently he 
is looking for feature-length scripts about 
teenagers. Contact him through an agent. 

The movie studios are buying virtually 
nothing. With pay television coming on 
rapidly, they’re afraid of the big inventory 
now on hand and have put their wallets 
in cold storage for the new storm. 


Television Market List 


“STUDIO ONE IN HOLLYwoop,” CBS, one 
hour, live. “Studio One” is the latest ar- 
rival in the general exolus of shows from 
New York to Hollywood. Norman Felton 
and Gordon Duff will alternate as pro- 
ducers, and they are in the process of ac- 
quiring properties for the show. Some of 
the stories they have bought so far are “The 
Tongues of Angels,” a love story by John 
Vlahos; “The Survivors,” by Dick DeRoy, 
which deals with the survival of air force 
men in prison camps and various other 
places, where they encounter hardship; and 
“Mrs. ’Arris Goes to Paris,” the story of an 
English charwoman who goes to Paris to 
buy a Dior dress with her life savings, Cast- 
ing for this show is begun seven weeks 
ahead of air time. The producers want 
stories of very high literary quality and orig- 
inality, and these must be submitted through 
an agent Contact: “Studio One” Story Edi- 
tor, CBS, Beverly and Fairfax, Hollywood, 
Calif. 

“THE REAL Mccoys,” ABC-TV, half-hour, 
film. This is a homey comedy-type series, 
definitely not for a sophisticated audience. 
Humor is often of a slapstick variety. In a 
recent episode Walter Brennan, as Grandpa 
McCoy, was pitted against his rival, Andy 
Clyde, in a fishing contest, to determine 
which of them is the better man. A young- 
ster wins the prize away from both of them. 
The whole thing was studded with solilo- 
quizing about honesty, friendship, etc., and 
overlaid with enough humor to keep these 
palatable. Contact, through an agent, the 
story editor of “The Real McCoys,” Bren- 
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| wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, 
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PYRAMIDS 
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A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 
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HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyra- 
mids and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civi- 
lization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 
Where did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom 
that started man on his upward climb? Beginning with 
naught they overcame nature’s forces and gave the world its 
first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race 
now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with 
Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 





Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? AMENHOTEP IV 
Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret "eae 
certain Secret Methods for the development of their inner power 

of mind. They learned to command the inner forces within 

their own beings, and to master life. This secret art of living 

has been preserved and handed down throughout the ages. 

Today it is extended to those who dare to use its profound 

ptinciples to meet and solve the problems of life in these 

complex times. 


This Sealed Book—FREE 


| Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve- 


ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to yourself Use this 
) to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws for the 
| mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone coupon for 
cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries of FREE 
life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you are one 
of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish to make copy of book 
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) obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of your 
} own home, without interference with your personal affairs or manner San Jose, California 


use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a religious 
Otganization) will send you A Sealed Book of explanation without 





SCRIBE R.ELE. 
The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 


of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or strange prac- iain uit tie ites ait Dede Ciel 
tices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. To obtain your which I shall read as directed. 
complimentary copy use the coupon opposite or address Scribe R.H.E. 

Name 


The ROSICRUCIANS Address 
SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA City 


ee SEA RSE: 
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nan-Westgate Productions, RKO-Pathe Stu- [7 


dios, 9336 W. Washington Blvd., Culver [7 
City, Calif. 


For 20 years writer for the POST, COL- “SCHLITZ PLAYHOUSE,” CBS-TV, half ‘ 
LIER'S, AM ERICAN, COSMOPOLITAN, hour, film. Stories for this show should have : 


2 Be a strong leading role that will appeal to an 
THIS WEEK & many others, will give his established star. Occasionally it uses West- 


personal help and advice on short stories erns, and a recent example was the story | 





and articles. about a reformed member of an outlaw 

$10 family who became a bank clerk in a small 
western town and married the sheriff's 
daughter. His background is discovered, 
and when the rest of the family rides into 


IDYLLWILD ARTS FOUNDATION town to hold up the bank, everyone in the ) 


645 31st Street 
Manhattan Beach, California 





Idyllwild, California town believes that he is involved, Of course, 
PLAYWRIGHTS WORKSHOP, July 28-August 8 love and justice triumph in the end. Gen- 
Dr. George Savage, Director é <2 lik 

T-V WRITERS WORSHOP, August 4-17 erally the stories are more sophisticated, like 

r. Stuart Hyde, Director a recent one starring Barbara Bel Geddes, 





Credit through the Univ. of So. Calif. 


Make saeareeiiens anal shot in Paris, which involved her match- 


making attempts in behalf of a young 








WRITER'S TYPIST French girl and a man to whom everyone 
Articles, Novels, Theses believes she herself is married. Stories for 
“Difficult” Jobs My Specialty this anthology series must be submitted 
60c per 1000—Write for Rates on Theses through agents. Contact: Story Editor, 
JULIA WHITE Schlitz Playhouse, Revue Productions, 4024 TI 
Box 10, Ocean Ave. Lakewood, N. J. Radford, Studio City, Calif. 70 


“ ” NBC-TV, half 
MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITY ee en ee : “5 >» 


EXCITING home business or office line. Mail order hour, firm. This show uses stories which 








executive will show you how to net large profits with no appeal strongly to women viewers. How- | = 
investment in merchandise or advertising required Ex- ever, these are not of a soap-opera type, but | whethe 
perience not necessary. Proven practical, fully explained . j 
in FREE confidential letter. Write: IMPACT! Inc., 3407 may be of any kind. A recent one dealt pom 
Prospect Ave., Dept. 57-3, Cleveland 15, Ohio. with the activities of an escaped convict | rote 
who was bent on clearing himself of the man 
SONG WRITERS murder charge that was hanging over him; _— 
OUTSTANDING, ethical compres offer—in WRIT- . 1 L 
ER'S DIGEST over 30 YEARS. (4) of my songs alone | 1 another one, a murderer gets away with 
cold over a HALF MILLION RECORDS. of various killing a business and social rival, only to Pit 
labels led by world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is believing. ; ts 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI find that circumstances force him to pay for | whethe 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. h Saat ° hich he did not how to 
RAY HIBBELER anot er simular crime ™ 1 | how to 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. C-13 Chicago 31, Il. commit. Agent’s submissions are the only | what to 
What to 





ones read. Contact: Story Editor, “Jane 7 pono 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED Wyman Theatre,” Republic Studios, 4024 |) tm 














20 lb. Bond. Extra first page Radford, Studio City, Calif. 
Fee carbon. Mailed at “PLAYHOUSE 90,” CBS-TV, ninety min- : 
60c per M words, plus postage utes, live. Stories for this show are, obvi- 
5429 N. anteeai thane ARCHER Chicago 40, ui. | OUSly, in the same category as feature-length 
motion pictures. Since such a long script is | 7 
GHOSTWRITER an ambitious and time-consuming project, 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing be sure you have a good story, with suffi- 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it cient meat; don’t pad what should be 2 |) 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 4 + th h ~ : 
respondence requires return postage. one-hour show. Submit through agen ~ fF CoOL 
NATALIE NEWELL Contact: Story. Editor, “Playhouse 90, tod 
2964 Aviation Avenue, W.D. Miami 33, Florida | CBS Beverly and Fairfax, Hollywood, Calif. |j 
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WHAT MOST WRITERS DON'T KNOW 


How’ to get 


YOUR BOOK 


Published 


Promoted 


Distributed 
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This FREE book has helped over 
700 writers to get published ... 





> iT TELLS 

why books are rejected 

which books are published 

whether a nook must be sensational to get noticed 

what chances the beginner has 

how to type your manuscript professionally 

how to get an opinion about a partially completed 
manuscript 

how to handle footnotes, index, table of contents 

about rules for good punctuation and spelling 


> iT TELLS 


whether a book’s success can be predicted 
how to mall and protect your manuscript 

how to handle the ‘‘difficult’”’ or special book 
What to do about a scholarly book 

what to do about children’s books 

how to handle illustrations 

how to protect your royalties 





Send us your manu- 
script for prompt 
professional re- 
port on merits and 
publication possi- 
bilities. No obliga- 
tion. We pay 40% 
royalty, and guar- 
antee national ad- 
vertising, wide 
book review cov- 
erage and pub- 
licity. 


Seth Richards, 
Publisher 








> iT TELLS 


how to protect your subsidiary rights 

what to do with a book of specialized or limited 
appeal 

what publicity to look for 

what advertising to expect 

about sales to movie companies, TV, radio 

how to protect your book against ‘‘sudden death’’ 

how to copyright your book 


> iT TELLS 

what the professional writer has learned 

which famous classics were once rejected 

which famous books were published by their authors 

when you can deduct the cost of publishing from 
your income tax 

about autograph parties, radio, and TV interviews 

how to get permission to quote from other authors 

how to choose a publisher with prestige. 


Pageant Press, Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 





Pageant Press, Inc. 


Promoted, Distributed,” 


Mail 
this 
coupon 
today 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss... 


Street 
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101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. W-3 


Please send me without cost of, an 
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Book Contest. We are lilly publishers. 


BEST BOOK CONTEST FOR 1958 
$1600 CASH AWARDS 
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: SEVEN HONORABLE 

\ MENTION AWARDS 

1 OF $100 EACH 


1 Details will be sent with FREE book. 
Simply mail coupon or manuscript. 
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Cartoonist Q 


by John Norment 


O MAGAZINE OFFERS as much prestige 
N and financial reward to the free-lance 
cartoonist as does THE NEW YORKER. 

They buy 800 or more cartoons a year 
plus spot drawings and cartoon ideas. 

Cartoons are an integral, important part 
of the editorial matter in THE NEW YORKER 
and are treated accordingly. 

Up until now THE NEW YORKER’S pay 
rates have never been listed with any de- 
gree of accuracy. This might be because 
NEW YORKER editors enjoy secrecy. It might 
be because different cartoonists have dif- 
ferent pay scales and different contractual 
premiums. Or it might be that the system 
is just too complicated to bother explaining 
it to people who aren’t concerned. 

The foundation on which THE NEW 
YORKER pay scale rests is $4.50 per square 
inch as the drawing is printed in the maga- 
zine—not the actual drawing size. This 
comes to $100 for a small drawing (4 x 
5%), or $200 for a large one twice this 
size. For the sake of clarity, let’s assume 
here that all of the drawings sold are the 
small size. This amounts to $100 paid for 
the first drawing sold plus 25% for con- 
tractual premium making a total of $125. 

After the cartoonist has sold 10 drawings 
during the year, a bonus of 10% of the 
base pay for the first 10 drawings is added 
to his check. You will remember that for 
purposes of simplicity we have assumed 
that all sales are small drawings so this 
additional sum will be $100. 

For the next 10 drawings soid during the 
year, the cartoonist is paid his base pay 
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($100) plus 25% contractual premium plus 
an additional 12% added onto his base pay. 

Moving into the next 10 sales (we are 
now in the thirties), the cartoonist receives 
base pay ($100) plus 25% contractual pre- 
mium plus an additional 25% added to 
base. 

The cartoonist also receives a 10% of 
base pay bonus check after 30 sales (ac- 
cording to this explanation it would come 
to $300). 

Every three months the cartoonist re- 
ceives a cost-of-living check set at 37% of 
base pay. For the cartoonist who sold 30 
small drawings during the year this comes 
to $1,110. If the cost of living rises above 
the set rate then the cartoonist receives an 
additional cost-of-living check—approxi- 
mately 10% of base pay. 

THE NEW YORKER Cartoonist also receives 
a Christmas-bonus check based on_ past 
performance. For instance, if the cartoonist 
has sold more than 30 cartoons a year to 
THE NEW YORKER for three consecutive 
years his Christmas bonus is from $1200 to 
$1500. 

Actually, a cartoonist who sells 30 draw- 
ings a year has a few large drawings thrown 
in too, but according to the figures I’ve 
given the pay averages out to a little ove 
$200 a drawing. 

THE NEW YORKER buys all rights to your 
cartoon. If they reuse your work in a book 
collection they pay you a generous fee for 
the privilege. If the cartoonist wants to do 
a book collection of his own work, THE 
NEW YORKER releases all book rights to him. 
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If someone wants to buy a cartoon (orig- 
inal) for personal or commercial reasons, 
THE NEW YORKER first contacts the car- 
toonist and handles the transaction if the 
cartoonist so wishes, usually charging $100 
up for drawings. The whole amount goes 
to the cartoonist 

You can pick up advertising accounts, 
and illustration assignments from books and 
other magazines when discovered in THE 
NEW YORKER. 

Some people say that cartoons in THE 
NEW YORKER are sophisticated. When you 
ask them to tell you what they mean by a 
sophisticated cartoon, they say, “You know, 
a sophisticated cartoon is a cartoon you see 
in THE NEW YORKER.” 

Actually, THE NEW YORKER has no pref- 
erences as to specific types of ideas for car- 
toons. They use both current and _ local 
topics. They use fantasy, sex, corn, whimsey, 
mechanical and all manner of etcetera. 

It is not necessary to live in the New 
York City area in order to work for THE 
NEW YORKER. Eldon Dedini lives in Cal- 
ifornia. David Langdon lives in England. 
Ton Smits lives in Holland. 

It isn’t necessary to draw loose to be in 
THE NEW YORKER. Otto Soglow certainly 
isn’t loose. 

The comic tradition in U.S. humor 
based on funny paper art, burlesque, vaude- 
ville and the putty nose baggy pants es- 
thetic credo has never received any graphic 
shrift at THE NEW YORKER. This is prob- 
ably one of the reasons for their reputation 
as a sophisticated publication. Other reasons 
are the readership of the magazine, and the 
printed matter used to frame the cartoons. 

THE NEW YORKER has been host to almost 
as varied a group of drawing styles and 
humor concepts as the cartoonist mentality 
can devise. The only thing Arno, Thurber, 
Soglow, Mary Petty, George Price, Charles 
Addams and Alan Dunn have in common is 
the fact that all are wonderful cartoonists 
and all appear in THE NEW YORKER. 

From seeing the same names appear in 
THE NEW YORKER, issue after issue, you 
might imagine that there can never be room 
for anyone to break in. This isn’t true. In 
this world, nothing except permanence is 





THE PAPER SUCCESSFUL CARTOONISTS SAY IS A MUST! 
Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists & Gagwriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want gags. Last 
minute Market Info from every Major, Middle and Minor 
market in N. Y. City. A complete course in Gagwriting. A 
complete course in Cartooning. One lesson each month. 
See the _—— of the month! Inquiring Photog! Sez You! 
Editorials! Th Market Review! Looks! 








e Post Cartoonists! 

The Doctor! The Answer Man! Do it Yourself! Bridgeports! 

Manhattans! Weather! 

Special for WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Three months 
rial subscription just $1. We refund your dollar when you 
subscribe. A year’s subscription, 12 issues, $6.00. 

Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 


SONGWRITERS ! ! !! 


A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 


FREE Lyrics to Music - - FREE Music to Lyrics 
Send best lyric, song or musical composition to 


AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1075 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 





MEMBERSHIP LIMITED 











“‘How to Make Money with 


-- Simple Cartoons’ 


A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no [Free 
bligation. Simply add: BOOK 





Fe ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
Dept. 823 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per 1000 words, 
70c per 1000 with corrections; poetry lc per 


line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 
Fast Service, No Delays 
ELLEN BROWN 
Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 





GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That's all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000-word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 
OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 


drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 N. Gordon Street Hollywood 38, Calif. 








DRAW CUTE GIRLS! 


Easy-to-follow lessons show you how 
to create shapely girly cartoons. Over 
100 chart drawings teach you: How 
to draw pretty faces—attractive figures 
—dozens of poses. 

You also get:’ “SELLING YOUR 
CARTOONS” —a _ complete Selling 
Manual written by experts. Special 
Premium: “HOW GREEN WAS MY 
SEX LIFE”—best selling girl cartoon 
book by Lawrence Lariar. ALL 
THREE ITEMS: $4.00 Postpaid. 
(Offer limited while supply lasts.) 


ASTERISK 











527 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
| PAY RETURN POSTAGE 

Neat, accurate work on 20 Ib. bond. One free 
carbon. All work proofread. | watch grammar 
and spelling. 

65c per thousand words 

CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terr., Kansas City, Mo. WA. 4-3708 








I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P.O. Box 107-D Fern Park, Florida 





TYPING MANUSCRIPTS 
(long or short) 
Prompt—Accurate—Dependable 
Reasonable rates—55c per 1000 words 


ELSIE DAY 
R. 1, Box 183 Camino, Calif. 





“Aspiring verse writers will find this a useful and pleasant 
guide to prosody.’’—Los Angeles Times. 


MAGIC CASEMENTS 


By Stanton A. Coblentz 


A GUIDEBOOK FOR POETS — problems of technique 
weighed and analyzed by the Editor of WINGS. $2.50 


THE WINGS PRESS 
P. ©. Box 332 Mill Valley, Calif. 





Joker—Comedy—Jest—Snap py—Breezy—Gee Whiz! 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS ¢ JOKES «¢ EPIGRAMS 
Satirical and humorous shorts up to 1500 words. 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
667 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 





FLORIDA NEEDS YOU 


Join National Free Lance Writers Club Inc. 
Headquarters, Orlando, Florida 
Need help? Frank advice you can trust. Dues $4.00 


annually. Includes 192 pg. writing course, official mem- 
bership and press card that opens closed doors to writers. 


P. O. Box 3122 Orlando, Florida 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
correction if desired. 60c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 
FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 





WRITERS: LET'S PLOT! 


T LAST YOU CAN HAVE REAL HELP. THIS * ~~ 

BEST SELLER IS JUST OFF 77 PRESS IN 

REVISED EDITION. NOT ONLY TELLS YOU HOw. 4 

PLOT BUT FURNISHES PLOT IDEAS. ALSO MS. CRIT. 
Only $2.50 (See my other books page 79) 


MILDRED |. REID 
49 Salem Lane Evanston, lillinois 
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truly impermanent. Fresh names do creep 
into the magazine every now and again. I 
think you’ll agree that they’re worth a try 
. and if they don’t like your drawing 
but do like your idea they'll pay you a mini- 
mum of $30 for it, and pass it on to one of 
their regulars for a finish. Address: Donald 
L. Hull, The New Yorker Magazine, 25 
West 43rd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 

Reminiscence : The first copy of THE NEW 
YORKER I remember having noticed more 
than casually, appeared, I think, in 1933. 
It carried a profile of “Elliot -Vereker,” 
called “Something To Say,” written by 
James Thurber. Socrates first said, “Every- 
body is somebody’s pigeon.” I’m Thurber’s. 
It is only wicked, obstinate perversity that 
permits our literary critics to take any other 
writers seriously. I still recall the wonderful 
creatures from Miss Petty’s mind and pen. 
The rich velvety blacks in Galbraith’s work. 
The billions of people in some of Carl Rose’s 
drawings (each person different and each 
an individual). Wallace Morgan’s magnifi- 
cent draftsmanship. The funny awkward 
people who worked for Robert Day. The 
wonderful hot-off-the-wire gags of Alan 
Dunn. I still remember the week I sold 
them 3 ideas out of 7 submitted. Memory 
is a tricky thing. You forget the things you 
are disinterested in or dislike and only re- 
member the best. 

Some people think THE NEW YORKER has 
fallen... they are dissatisfied with the 
magazine as it is today. THE NEW YORKER 
always had magic but it wasn’t all magic. 
The people who think THE NEW YORKER 
isn’t as good are comparing the magazine 
as it is today with everything they ever en- 
joyed in all the issues of yesterday. This is 
unfair competition. Kovarsky recently had 
a cover as good as the best the magazine 
ever used. Dedini and Frank Modell are as 
good as most of the old-timers and more 
esthetically perceptive. Charles Saxon and 
Bernie Wiseman and Dana Fradon are all 
in their own way wonderful cartoonists. 
These men will, twenty-five years from now, 
be the past of glorious remembrance; the 
great cartoonists a future generation will 
have trouble living up to. In 1977 some 
disgusted guys are going to be discussing 
THE NEW YORKER. “The magazine has fallen 
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What Can Exposition Press Do for the Author 
of an UNPUBLISHED Manuscript ? 


The numerous success stories in our files clearly indicate why so 
many authors, editors and critics regard Exposition as the mest 
imaginative, daring and enterprising publisher in the subsidy field. 
The degree of acceptance and recognition we have brought to so 
many writers and the reputation we now hold in the literary world 
are unparalleled in the history of publishing. 












WHAT THE PRESS SAYS ABOUT EXPOSITION 


Chicago Sun-Times: “Edward Uhlan is the spearhead of the clean-up move- 
ment in ‘subsidy’ publishing.” 

Los Angeles Herald Express: “Uhlan has brought honesty and fair deal 
ing to the neglected field of self-subsidized publishing.” 

Dallas Times Herald: “Uhlan lands blow upon blow in the solar plexus of 
the dishonest subsidy publisher, and outlines a neat yardstick by which 
authors can measure the quality of the firm with which they are or might 
be dealing.” 

Artesian: “A subsidy publisher with integrity and heart.” 

The Psychiatric Quarterly: “Exposition has published more than one book 
of literary, sociologic or scientific merit, as this reviewer can testify.” 





But in all fairness to the writer seeking a book publisher, we feel 
he is entitled to hear from the very people who selected Exposition 
to publish their work. Therefore, we quote directly from three un- 
solicited letters to Edward Uhlan, president of the firm: 











AN OPEN LETTER TO WRITERS FROM ONE OF 


AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING WRITER -THEOLOGIANS 


Oct. 16, 1957 





Dear Writers 

When I was asked to make available to a wider read- 
ing public a variety of essays that had been published 
in periodicals or delivered at conferences, | found 
that the regular ‘trade’ publishers were not interested 
in taking such a book. A friend mentioned Exposition 
I found this organization cooperative in every way, 
interested in the project, Tomorrow's Faith Today 
(an Exposition-Testament Book), able to produce an 
attractively printed and bound volume, and eager to assist in making it 
known to the church reading public. Their terms were reasonable and their 
contract was adhered to strictly and loyally. | can commend Exposition 
Press both to the new author who is seeking publication of a manuscript and 
to the old author, like myself, who has a project which the ordinary ‘trade’ 
will not wish to undertake 





Sincerely, 
W. Norman Pittenger 


(Editor's Note: The nationally famous Rev. Dr. Pittenger of New York's 
General Theological Seminary has had 19 books published by trade houses 
to date, three of which have been Religious Book Club adoptions.) 
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HOW RUTH STOUT EARNED $5,850 IN TWO YEARS! 


August 19, 1957 





Dear Ed Uhlan: 
Our little “Green Thumb” book is two years old today 
1 don't know what it has done for you, but here is what 
it has done for — and to — me 
1. I have joined the ranks of the nouveaux riches. 
2. I am famous and renowned 
In royalties, over and above the amount I gave you 
to publish the book, I have received $2,235.45. That 
is all profit. I have also received the following: 












































For lectures to garden clubs and other organizations $945.00 
For newspaper column 730.00 
For books I have sold at lectures, by mail and to visitors 770.00 
Teaching gardening in a country day school 80.00 


My expenses for all these goings-on were not high. Let us say roughly $200.00 
and I have a clear profit of $5,850.45. Not bad for a 73-year-old! I've received 
over 1,000 letters from every state in the Union and 15 foreign countries. 
Here in Redding, Conn., there are quite a few writers. I imagine they felt 
secretly superior and sorry for me when I subsidized my book, while they have 
“trade” publishers. Now, when we compare notes and they find that the 
author who subsidizes his book can make more money than the one who 
doesn't, they are just faintly green with envy 
I have not put on paper before what my little book has done for me. I'm 
grateful to you and your staff. You all take such a friendly interest that, besides 
getting rich and famous, I'm having lots of fun 

Best to you all, 

Ruth 


HOW DICK SNYDER AVERAGES $50 WEEKLY 
IN ADDITIONAL INCOME! 





June 24, 1957 
Dear Mr. Uhlan 
Three years ago you published my first book, “Deco- 
rating Cakes for Fun and Profit.” 
The thousands of fan letters which have poured in 
indicate the impact that authorship has made on our 
lives. The books have been profitable in a financial 
way, too. After ALL our expenses our income was as 
follows: seven royalty checks totaling $6,186.00; sale 
of 150 free books, $600; gift value of 50 free books, 
$120; profit of 40% on 250 books bought from pub- 
lisher and sold to students, $400 — for a total of 
A $5,053.60 
aa This left us a net profit of $3,768.00. 
I know that the only way a special book like mine can be published is the 
subsidy way; the author and the publisher share the risks and the profits. But 
what is more important is that subsequent editions pay us 20%. This is double 
the royalty that most authors receive 
Two years ago you published our “27 Special Creations for Cake Decorators,” 
a $1.00 supplement with no subsidy required from us 
A conservative estimate of our royalties from here on is about $1,200 a year. 
Our books have also brought additional students to our private school, and 
therefore additional income of at least $1,000 more a year in profit. It could 
be more 
Of course, there are many satisfactions that can't be measured in money 
new friends, prestige, and knowing you are filling a need 
To have all these satisfactions, and income too, is just that much more wonder- 
ful and difficult to believe. We wanted you to know how much we appreciate 
your having made such miraculous things possible 
Sincerely 
Richard V. Snyder 


















YOUR MANUSCRIPT EVALUATED PROMPTLY 


No matter what type of manuscript you have written, fiction 
or nonfiction, submit it to us now for a prompt and free editorial 




















in Calif: 9172 Sunset Bovler”™ 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"' 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, TYPIST 


Prompt, accurate work, carbon copy, minor 
corrections, best bond, mailed flat. 
60c per 1000 words. CH 1-6372 
EULA C. WOLFE 








610 Indiana Ave. Kansas City 24, Mo. 


PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
TENTH ANNUAL ¢ JUNE 11, 12, 13 


Cash prize contests Workshops in 12 subjects. Evening 
lectures. Consultations. All sessions held at the modern 
Sylvania Hotel. Write for program to: 


EMMA S. WOOD, Registrar 
P.O. Box 897 Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 









. not funny anymore. Remember when 
Saxon did the Picasso show? Remember 
Wiseman? .. . that boy could draw! These 
new guys just haven’t got it... it has fallen 

.’ TI once wrote a gag for THE NEW 
YORKER, 2 convicts in cell, one wearing bur- 
glar’s mask. Other convict speaks: “It’s no 
good, Gus, always living in the past.” The 
past had a lot of goodies in it. The future 
will be great, too. As for the present, it 
slips off into the past faster than the speed 
of light. So, gather ye rosebuds and quota- 
tions from Saroyan (“in the time of your 
life—live.” ) while ye may. 


Late Cartoon News 


MOBILE LIVING, 39 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. They still want to buy 
what they used to want to buy—only the 
address has been changed. Buy “Around 
home on wheels” cartoons. Omit the word 
“Trailer” from your mind and cartoons. 


DAC NEws, Detroit Athletic Club, Madi- 
son Ave., Detroit, Michigan. Cartoon Edi- 
tor: Mrs. Chardes A. Hughes. Like sophis- 
ticated humor. Business, suburban foibles, 
politics, the international scene, science. 
Avoid the obvious and the overly current. 
Buy 40 or 50 cartoons a year. Prefer not to 
commit themselves as to rates but the pay 
is quite a cut above infinitesimal. 


KODAK DEALER NEWS, Dept. 8, 343 State 
Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. Cartoon Editor: 
W. Phillips. Buy 12 or 15 cartoons a year 
for $25 per. Cartoons about the man in 
back of the camera and the folks who sell 
him the wherewithall to stay there. Make 
your cartoons photogenic. 





CRITICISM 


By Experienced 
W. D. Editors 


The editors of Writer’s Digest will give 
your script a thorough “blue pencil” 
criticism, with revision suggestions (why 
and how), and market information. 





RATES 
STORIES AND ARTICLES up to 3,000 words— 
$4.00; each additional 1,000 words—$1.00 


POETRY up to 10 lines—$1.00; each addi- 
tional line—10c 


NOvELS—$1.00 per 1,000 words for a “blue 
pencil” criticism 


TV and RADIO PLAYs—$6.00 for 30-minute or 
one act plays; $15.00 for one hour or three 
act plays 


Send your script and payment to: 
Writer’s Digest Criticism Dept. 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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CAPPER’S FARMER, 912 Kansas Avenue, 
Topeka, Kansas. Address your work to David 
W. Klinker. Use 6 cartoons in every issue. 
A monthly magazine. Pay $20 per. Car- 
toons to entertain the successful professional 
farmer and/or farmerette. 

RAILWAY PROGRESS, 1737 DeSales Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. Cartoon Editor: 
Luther S. Miller. Pay $25 on acceptance 
for cartoons relating to pleasant ways to 
run a railroad. Buy 24 cartoons a year. 

POPULAR HOME, 300 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Pay $50 apiece for car- 
toons. Buy 12 a year. Like non-derogatory, 
home-building and do-it-yourself ideas. 

TRUE POLICE CASES, 67 West 44th St., 
N. Y. Cartoon editor: Joe Corona. Pay 
$20 for a cartoon. Buy 40 a year. Crime 
and punishment, cops and robbers, sexy gun 
molls. 

R. N., Oradell, New Jersey. W. A. Rich- 
ardson wants to pay $30 and up for car- 
toons showing insight into the problems of 
the nursing profession. Like to see some 
spot drawings showing the nurse and her 
environment. Buys 75 cartoons a year. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. Cartoon Editor: 
Jerome Snyder. Pay $85 and up for car- 
toons on all sport subjects. Keep seasonal 
stuff 2 or 3 months in advance. 

MEDICAL ECONOMICS, Oradell, New Jersey. 
Cartoon Editor: R. C. Lewis. Buy 260 car- 
toons a year showing insight into problems 
of M.D.’s. Also buy spots and jokes on the 
same subject. Pay $35-$75 for cartoons. 

Look, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y. Cartoon Editor: Gurney Williams. 
Minimum price, $75. Likes cartoons about 
people involved in possible, but not prob- 
able, situations. 

SATURDAY EVENING post, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa, Cartoon Editor: 
Marionc R. Nickles. Minimum price, $75. 
Likes anything within good taste. 

THE NEW ENGLANDER, Statler Building, 
Boston 16, Mass., plans to publish one or 
two panel cartoons pertaining to business. 
Interested in receiving roughs, not finished 
drawings, from New England artists prima- 
rily. Payments will be $15-20 per accepted 
Cartoon. 





WRITER- 
CRAFT 


0. B. CANNON 


Director 





Counsellors 


Literary Agents Critics 


A complete service for writers at a reasonable 
cost . . and no additional fees. Writer-Craft 
takes over where writing schools and courses end. 
We oeffer a private tutoring service on your own 
story ideas and manuscripts in the writing fields 
of your choice. 

As a Writer-Craft member you may submit any 
number of manuscripts for detailed criticism, mar- 
ket evaluation and agency handling. 

Write today for complete information and our 
FREE GUIDES to PLOTTING and ARTICLE WRITING. 


WRITER-CRAFT P.O. Box 2748 
Palm Springs California 


SONGWRITERS 
Are you trying to get your songs pub- 
lished? Our members achieving success. 
Send for free brochure. 


NATIONAL SONGWRITER'S GUILD 
16A Ocean Shore Drive Ormond Beach, Florida 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase ot story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, Accurately. 
Bond paper, one carbon. 
50c per 1,000 words 


MILDRED DUCKETT 
350 Budd Avenue Campbell, California 


HUCKLEBERRY 


WORKSHOP FOR THE CREATIVE ARTS 
June 15 - August 30, 1958 
ALL FIELDS OF CREATIVE WRITING 
also Photography ¢ Painting * Handicrafts 


Class and individual instruction for beginners, professionals, 
hobbyists. For booklet W, write: 


Miss Evelyn Haynes, Hendersonville, N. C. 
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Sample Query Letters 


Here are some additional sample query 
letters and comments on query letters we 
received from leading editors in connection 
with the article “How to Query Editors and 
Get the Sale,’ which appeared in the De- 
cember “Writer’s Digest.” 


Jerome Palms, associate editor of the 
FORD TIMES, writes: 

It is the suggested subject or story idea 
that is all-important—a query in any form 
regarding some topic that interests us is 
almost bound to be a good query letter, 
whereas one that shows little awareness of 
our needs is obviously poor. A writer’s style 
—his approach to a subject—is important, 
too, but this is a quality that seems to make 
itself known in even the briefest query and 
is something we can hardly influence by our 
recommendations. 

What we like to receive in the way of an 
inquiry is simple enough: a fairly detailed 
presentation of the idea, and some indica- 
tion of the writer’s competence. Neverthe- 
less, if we received a short note stating for 
example: 

“A new highway has just been completed 

in North Dakota which for the first time 
permits motorists to drive to a little-known, 
little-publicized area of unusual scenic 
beauty and recreational interest. I came 
across the road by chance, have made the 
trip, and would like to do an article for 
you on the area.” 
‘ . on the basis of this statement, we 
would indicate an interest in seeing a manu- 
script submitted to us on speculation, for 
the subject would seem to be a possibility 
for us, and we are low on North Dakota 
material. Thus, though lacking in detail 
and not specially to be recommended, this 
is a perfectly adequate query, much better 
than a more comprehensive inquiry, includ- 
ing an impressive list of writing credits, that 
suggested an article on a journey through 
Africa in 1917 in a Model T (and we get 
a lot of these). 

Here is an actual query letter which we 
received not long ago and which does the 
job very nicely. 
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Editor FORD TIMES 

The Ford Motor Company 
The American Road 
Dearborn, Michigan 


Dear Sir: 


Each April the Association For the Preserva- 
tion of Tennessee Antiquities sponsors a statewide 
tour of historic homes and sites in Tennessee. 

I write now to inquire whether you would be 
interested in seeing material relative to the tours, 
along with thumbnail sketches of the homes and 
sites most likely to attract tourist interest. 

Here are samples of historic homes which will 
be available for inspection by tourist during next 
spring’s tour: 

The Hermitage, near Nashville, home of Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson; the home of President 
James K. Polk, in Columbia, Tenn.; Craven’s 
House, at Lookout Mountain, Tenn., storm cen- 
ter of the Civil War “Battle Above the Clouds;” 
the home in which Louis Phillipe of France once 
was a visitor; Belle Meade, near Nashville, a 
palatial antebellum mansion which has played 
host to innumerable celebrities, and whose na- 
tionally-famous stables produced the racehorse 
“Triquois,” first American thoroughbred (and 
one of only two) who ever won the English 
Derby; the home place of Sam Houston prior to 
his migration to Texas; the Nashville home of 
William Driver, who first called the American 
Flag “Old Glory;”’ and numerous other historic 
sites. 

As to my ability to supply you with acceptable 
material, I can only say that for many years I 
have been a feature writer and columnist for 
The Nashville Banner; I have been fortunate 
enough to win, twice, the Pall Mall “Big Story” 
award; and I have contributed to numerous mag- 
azines, including HARPER’S, which has twice given 
my work cover billing. 

I understand, of course, that any expression 
of interest on your part in no sense constitutes a 
final commitment. 


Sincerely yours, 
MARSHALL MorGan. 


Some suggestions from one of the senior 
editors at HOUSE BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE are: 


“A query letter is not a thing in itself. A query 
is a story idea in brief. If the story idea is well 
thought through, the writer will have no trouble 
writing a good brief for it—call it a query letter, 
if you will. 

“If the query is unsure, fuzzy or inept, I as- 
sume there is a basic flaw in the story idea, 
and I’m glad for the warning. 

“‘What it comes down to is the same old thing. 
As a freelancer you must know the editorial point 
of view of the magazine you sell to as well as 
the editors do. You must study it assiduously. 
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1. James Cerruti, Associ- 
ate Editor, Holiday. 

Photo by Arnold Newman 

2. Ben Hibbs, Editor, 
Saturday Evening 
Post. 

3. Betsy T. Blackwell, 
Editor, Mademoiselle 


4. Barbara V. Hertz, 


Managing Editor, 
Parents’. 
Photo by A, Avedon 


5. Sidney Katz, Associ- 


ate Editor, MacLean’s. 
Photo by W. Curben 


How Many Of 


These People 


Do You Know? 


| ARE 3,000 more editors like these who cooperated with 
the editors of Writer’s Digest to produce the practical 1958 
edition of The Writer’s Market. These 3,000 editors are now 
buying fiction, articles, books, poetry, fillers, photos, plays and 
cartoons. 

The 1958 Writer’s Market tells what each one wants to buy, 
how much they pay, and his address—also gives you tips on 
fiction, article writing, photojournalism, copyright and how to 
write query letters. There isn’t enough space to describe this 
two pound book—that’s why it’s the free lance writer’s Bible. 
Just published, $4.50 postpaid. 


YES, SEND ME THE 1958 WRITER’S MARKET! 








[] here is my payment of $4.50 for clothbound edition, $3.50 
for soft cover. 


[] here is my payment of $6.00—send me the soft cover 
WRITER'S MARKET and enter my one year subscription to 
WRITER'S DIGEST. 


Name 





Address 





City State 














PLOT LIKE A PROFESSIONAL 


With PLOT GENIE, the Lexitronic Plotting 
Brain. 


Used and endorsed by hundreds of successful 
magazine, book, radio, television and screen 
writers. 


PLOT GENIE provides millions of plots, no 
two alike, ready for development and writing. 
Any story ever written, or that ever will be 
written, can be plotted with PLOT GENIE. 
Any PLOT GENIE listed supplies plots for 
popular stories, novels, radio, tv, motion 
pictures. Includes dramatic situations and 
special plotting help. 

Specialized PLOT GENIES. For writers con- 
centrating in one particular field. Each GENIE 
supplies an infinite number of plots. 


Romance—Drama Genie...... einen te $10.00 
Detective—Mystery Genie.......... $10.00 
Comedy—Humor Genie............ $10.00 
Short-Short Story Genie............ $10.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed. California buyers add 
tax. Further information on request. 


WRITERS COOPERATIVE SERVICES 


Sole Agents, The Gagnon Co., Publishers 
Box 27655 


Hollywood 27, California 











If you are the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
on print, promote, advertise and 
Publishing sell it! Good royalties. 
Write for FREE copy of 
Your How To Publish Your Book 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. WD-3 
Book 200 Varick St., W. Y. id 


FREE 


Booklet 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt, Neat, Accurate Typing 
20 Ib. Bond. One free carbon. 
50c per thousand words plus return postage. 
CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
631 W. 50th St. Seattie 7, Wash. 





BE AN AUTHOR WHO SELLS 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance. 
Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 
10 Redwoed Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 





CORRECT TYPING 


Manuscripts which are prepared in conformity 

with the highest editorial requirements will give 

you the advantage. 65c per thousand. Mailed flat. 
PAULINE LOZIER 

134-35 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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You must be aware of changes in policy and 
point of view. You have to out-edit the editors 
to be a good freelancer. An old opinion that 
bears repeating is: consider each magazine a 
textbook from which to learn its needs.” 


C. C. Renshaw, Jr., Story Editor of THE 
AMERICAN WEEKLY, recommends the _in- 
gredients of a good query letter. 


First of all, it should reflect some knowledge 
on the part of the writer of the general editorial 
content of THE AMERICAN WEEKLY. It should 
also indicate whether the topic being suggested 
has been covered elsewhere previously, and if so, 
when and where. The author’s sources of in- 
formation for the story material should also be 
given. 

An outline of the story line of the proposed 
piece should be included. (This need not be more 
than 150-200 words.) Perhaps most important, 
the specific angle, or peg, for the piece should 
be described. The editors should be told why the 
writer feels the particular topic would be per- 
tinent and interesting for the current issue of 
the magazine. Some indication should also be 
given as to how many words the writer feels he 
would need to develop the subject properly. (Our 
single-page stories run between 850-1000 words, 
and our double pages between 1500-2000.) The 
writer trying us for the first time might also list 
some of his previous magazine and/or newspaper 
credits. 

We are impressed by succinctness in queries. 
I might also say that we prefer to have writers 
confine themselves to not more than two or three 
suggestions at one time. More than that is a 
little too much to digest at one sitting. 


Evelyn Harvey, Feature Editor of GLa- 
MOUR, sent us the following sample query 
letter: 


Dear Miss. : 

I have noticed that GLAMOUR often touches on 
subjects of universal interest with special em- 
phasis on those areas that apply particularly to 
women; for instance, your Gossip piece in the 
February issue, and the one on Jealousy in July. 

In this general category, the subject that has 
particularly interested me, and on which I have 
already done some groundwork is “Boredom.” 
Admittedly, the boundaries of such a large and 
rambling subject depend on the writer and it 
would be hard to start with a simple “anatomy 
of boredom,” its essential elements, causes, and 
effects. I would handle it positively, going into, 
very specifically, the many ways to recognize, 
deal with, and overcome boredom as it applies 
to the average young woman. 

There would, of course, be anecdotes, quotes 
and opinions from authorities whose work and 
experience has brought them in contact with 
boredom’s many phases and manifestations. 
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I see the piece as somewhere around 2500 to 
3000 words, a length that seems to be normal 
for your major articles. 

Would GLAMouR be interested in the subject? 
If so, I would very much like to talk to you 
further to get your views on the best approach 
for GLAMOUR; or I could submit an outline if 
you prefer. 


Here are two sample query letters that 
Alden H. Norton Vice President of Popular 
Publication, Inc., liked and wanted wRITER’s 
DIGEST readers to inspect. 


ADVENTURE 

205 E. 42nd Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Attention: Mr. Alden H. Norton, Editor 
Dear Sir: 

The second largest telescope in the world is 
now nearing completion at Lick Observatory, 
Mount Hamilton, California. Under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Donald Shane, this 120-inch mirror 
has been specifically designed for study of outer 
stellar galaxies and mapping of the entire uni- 
verse. 

In the twenty years since the building of the 
200-inch telescope at Palomar, many advances in 
electronics and optics make this the most ad- 
vanced ‘and—according to the engineers—the 
most accurate telescope in the world. 

I am coordinating public relations for Judson 
Pacific-Murphy Corporation, builders of the tele- 
scope, and the University of California Public 
Information Office to present, at last, the story 
of this fantastic astronomical instrument to the 
public. 

The story I believe will interest your readers 
is the building of the telescope. Here a firm 
known for building bridges—with tolerances in 
inches—successfully completes this 145-ton in- 
strument with tolerances of one-two thousandths 
of an inch, or one-twentieth the thinness of the 
paper this is written on. And using only bay 
area firms as sub-contractors rather than Euro- 
pean or Eastern specialists as has always been 
the case in the past. 

Complete records, progress photos, engineering 
data, and the cooperation of the astronomers at 
Lick Observatory are available to me for a fea- 
ture story geared to the format you require on 
this numbey one astronomical event in this Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. 

Cordially, 
Kent B. Diext. 





Mr. Henry Steeger, Editor 
Argosy Magazine 
205 E. 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Steeger: 
Practically anyone would be interested in sav- 
ing a minimum of several thousand dollars dur- 


ing his life-time. People in the average-income 
class do frequently consult some sort of income 
tax advisor in the hope of saving a few dollars 
in taxes for the current year. But the big savings 
opportunities in income tax for this group in- 
volve long-term planning. 

I propose to write an article of about 3,000 
words which will point out to the average-in- 
come man the various opportunities available to 
him to arrange his customary affairs in such a 
manner that significant yearly tax savings will add 
up to thousands of dollars over his life-time. 

The desirability of equalizing taxable income 
over all of the years of one’s life will be covered. 
For example, the choice of occupations is im- 
portant. A baseball player may get the same life- 
time income as a man in another occupation. But 
because the ball player receives the bulk of his 
income in a comparatively few years, he prob- 
ably will have to pay a higher life-time income 
tax than does the other fellow. 

The fact that “imputed” income is not taxed 
here as it is in some other countries gives a big 
tax savings to a person who owns his own home 
and to one who engages in do-it-yourself pro- 
jects. 

Re-arranging income between members of the 
family can be important. 

I am a C.P.A. who has done considerable tax 
work and who is currently employed by a large 
correspondence school to write text material on 
accounting and related subjects. 

The article would probably be most useful in 
an issue between January and April. If you be- 
lieve your magazine might be interested in such 
an article, please let me know. 

Very truly yours, 
Russe. NANCE. 





MANUSCRIPT DELIVERY 


Your manuscript picked up and delivered in New York 
City to any publisher. Save postage, express charges and 
time. Particulars FREE. Write today. 
MERCURY MESSENGER SERVICE 
Authors Service Division 


461 4th Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Experienced. Approved style. Original on good grade 
ond. One carbon. Extra first and final pages. No 
charge for minor corrections. 
50c per 1,000 words, plus postage. 
special editing desired. 

KATE G. HORAN 
623 Merrick Street, Shreveport, Louisiana 


Slightly higher if 








WASHINGTON, D.C. WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


MAY 8-10 

Editors and writers (including Adam Yarmolinsky of Double- 
day, John H. Kyle of the Johns Hopkins Press, Larston D. 
Farrar, and many others) will conduct workshops in juve- 
nile, short story, article and television writing. Ca Enel 
All sessions held at the Mayflower Hotel. For details, 
write to: 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 

Cleveland 15, Ohio 





565 Hipp Annex 
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Contest and Awards 


The Eugene F. Saxton Memorial Trust has 
awarded three writing fellowships. With the aid 
of these grants Mrs. Jean Rikhoff Hills, of Corn- 
wall-on-Hudson, New York, and Mr. Michael H. 
Deutsch, of Seattle, Washington, will finish novels, 
and Mrs. Patricia Anne Haden, of Sarasota, 
Florida, will complete a poetry project. 

For information about the awards of the 
Eugene F. Saxton Memorial Trust write to its 
office at 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
A stamped return envelope should be enclosed. 


The Instituto Allende Writing Center scholar- 
ship competition for 1958 is now underway. 

Prizes are: one full three-month scholarship, 
which includes room, board and tuition; and 
three full-tuition scholarships of three months 
each. 

Winners may select any three-month period be- 
tween June first and November thirtieth. To 
enter, submit the following: a brief biography; 
one letter of recommendation; a sample of your 
current work, in any field desired. (A chapter 
from a novel is sufficient, or a single act from 
a play). 

Deadline for entries is April 1, 1958. Entries 
may be mailed to Instituto Allende, San Miguel 
de Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico. 


The Springfield Versewriters’ Guild would like 
to announce again, its annual poetry contest. 
Deadline for submission of entries is March 31, 
1958. 

Prizes to be awarded remain the same as in 
previous years: $20.00 for the best poem sub- 
mitted, open to any contestant; $5.00 for the 
best light verse entry, also open to any con- 
testant; plus regional prizes totaling $15.00. 
Poems must be rhymed, not over 20 lines, typed, 
and submitted anonymously. 

Copy of the rules may be secured by sending 
a stamped self-addressed envelope to B. M. Mc- 
Caleb, Poetry Contest Editor, 1900 North 20th 
Street, Springfield, Illinois. 


Florida Southern College’s second national 
poetry competition, known as the Wallace Stev- 
ens Awards, is now open to authors who have 
either had a volume of verse published by a 
known publishing house, or at least three poems 
published in recognized magazines with a cash 
prize of $1,000 going to the winner. 

Dr. Charles T. Thrift, Jr., president of the 
college, announced that the competition will also 
provide a scholarship award of $250 for the best 
poem submitted by a student of the college. 

The deadline for poets to submit entries is 








The way of the world 





: Name 





charge in 60 days. 


Nothing is a sure thing in this world, but you have a better chance 
of selling what you write if you have professional advice. Writer’s 
Digest Short Fiction Course teaches you how to write and sell 
short fiction of 750-1,500 words. 


You get six writing assignments—specific lessons on short fiction 
plotting, dialogue and characterization. Then you write two short 
fiction stories and make a thorough study of markets. Your work is 
individually criticised by our editors. 


Five years of preparation and 30 years of experience went into 
the writing of this course. Tuition is $20, and the Course is sold 
on a 30 day money-back agreement. 


() Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. 





: Address 





- City 


State 





3.8 Writer’s Digest; 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Midnight, April Ist. All entries should be ad- 
dressed to the Wallace Stevens Awards, in care 
of Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Fla. 

The contest is open to eligible writers of the 
United States and Canada. The Poem, or group 
of poems submitted must not exceed 350 lines 
and must be unpublished. The manuscript must 
be typed; signed and accompanied by a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


The University Theatre at the University of 
Illinois in association with the 1959 Festival of 
Contemporary Arts announces its fifth new play 
competition. The winning play will be produced 
by the University Theatre in March, 1959, as 
its major contribution to the biennial Festival of 
Contemporary Arts, which brings to the campus 
prominent artists and representative art works 
in painting, music, dance, film, and literature. 
Funds will be provided the playwright to cover 
the cost of his travel to the University of Illinois 
and of his residence during the final rehearsal 
period. 

All scripts should be submitted to the new play 


committee, University Theatre office, Lincoln 
Hall Theatre, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 


1. The deadline is May 15, 1958. 

2. The competition is open to everyone every- 
where. 

3. Anyone may submit as many plays as he 
wishes. 

4. Only full-length, unproduced (by any group 
professional or non-professional) play 
scripts will be considered. 

5. Originality in content and form will be 
favored in judging because of the place of 
the competition in the Festival of Contem- 
porary Arts. 

6. Adaptations from other literary media will 
be considered, if the adapter has received 
the necessary permission. 

7. All plays should be typed in standard play 
form. 

8. Return postage and envelope should be en- 
closed with each manuscript. Although the 
scripts will receive careful handling, the 
committee cannot assume responsibility for 
any play script or original material sub- 
mitted with a script. 


The New Play Committee reserves the right to 
choose no winner, if it finds no suitable script. 

Winners of the previous competitions were: 
Fire, by Arthur Gregor of New York City (1952) ; 
Captive at Large, by David Mark of New York 
City (1953); The Omen, by David Driscoll of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (1955), and Tiger Rag, by 
Seyril Schochen of Ithaca, N. Y. (1957). 


The Kenneth Roberts Memorial Award of 
$5,000 is offered for a first book by an author 
writing in the field of American history. $2,500 
is paid outright and $2,500 is an advance against 
the author’s earnings. It can be fiction or non- 
fiction. This is a continuing award given when- 





CHRISTIAN WRITERS & EDITORS’ CONFERENCE 


Green Lake, Wis © June 28 to July 5 
Extension School to July 26 


EASTERN REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


St. Davids, Pa. ©@ June 21-26 
Write to Dr. Ben Browne 
1703 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 


GENE TUTTLE 
560 Westwind Drive, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 El Cajon, California 


SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 


Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 5éth St. New York 19, N. Y. 


GHOST WRITING 
NOVELS—BOOKS—RADIO SCRIPTS—STORIES 


Want to submit a novel, a book, or a radio script? Here’s your 
big chance. Authors whose work I have helped them with are 
selling. Let my creative re-writing help you to see your name 
in print. I not only edit, but polish and revise where necessary. 
I do not tell you what to do, I do it for you. Your manuscript 
. returned to you typewritten, ready for the publisher, showing 
your = in a Le form. Carbon coy furnished. $1.40 
per four 2% erms to be arran 
MARIE ADAM 1694 ‘Blair Avenue, St. “Paul 4, Minnesota 




















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By college graduate. Flawless spelling and punctuation, 
beautifully tailored on best bond and carefully proof- 
read. Extra first page, free carbon, mailed flat. 20c per 
finished page, plus postage. Editing if desired. 


PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, Illinois 





WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the mexperiencet eters et the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is somtie 47 earn ~ low 
cost of six months’ instruction before it. He, 
specialized course of instruction in WR 

JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly odin) con to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 


40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, on 20 lb. bond, one carbon, extra first 

page, mailed flat, 50c per 1000 words, 60c with 

minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 
BARBARA BYINGTON 


8 Lark Lane Springfield, Vermont 


EXPERT CRITICISM 
Your manuscript analyzed by profession- 
als. $5.00 (minimum) per 10,000 words. 
Books $15 


LITERARY WORKSHOP 
Box 513, Grand Central Station New York, N. Y. 
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Veteran Writers 
Will Help You 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts... Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot 
or outline. You work under our super- 
vision. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. 
Detailed comments to guide your revi- 
sion. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelets, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Any subjects, any type material. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure; 
also Bulletin with list of my writers. 


Established in Hollywood Since 1939 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 





MANUSCRIPTS 
PROFESSIONALLY TYPED 


HIGH QUALITY MATERIALS 
REASONABLE RATES 


IREENOR ASSOCIATES 
P.O. B. 1172 Grand Central Sta., New York 17, N. Y. 





YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 
$450 Line by line—including editing re- 


writing and marginal comments di- 
rectly on script. Detailed criticism and 
Per 1,000 Words alysis of your plot, characters, dia- 
—Pius Return logue, writing style, etc. included. 
WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. O. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Thoroughly experienced. Carbon, extra first 

and last page free. Proofread and mailed flat. 

60c per thousand plus postage. $1.00 minimum. 
BARBARA MEISNER 

290 Ridgewood Road, Key Biscayne, Miami, Florida 








WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
ublication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
ists scores of luerative Competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winnin from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 
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ever a full-length manuscript in the opinion of 
the judges carries out the standards of historical 
accuracy and good storytelling set by Kenneth 
Roberts, until his death in 1957. Each manu- 
script must be double spaced on one side of the 
page and accompanied by an Entry Form or a 
letter from the author or his agent stating that 
the manuscript is being submitted for the award. 
(It will be considered for regular publication by 
Doubleday even if it does not win the award.) 
Those manuscripts not accepted for publication 
will be returned at the author’s expense. Winners 
will receive the usual Doubleday promotion and 
authors will receive the following scale of royal- 
ties: 10% on the retail price of the first 5,000 
copies; 12%2% on the next 5,000, and 15% 
thereafter. Manuscripts should be addressed to: 

The Editors, 

The Kenneth Roberts Memorial Award 

Doubleday & Co., Inc. 

575 Madison Ave. 

New York 22, N. Y. 

The Doubleday Canadian Prize Novel Award 
of $10,000 will be made for a novel by a Can- 
adian or by a non-Canadian subject. $2,500 will 
be awarded outright and $7,500 made as an 
advance against the author’s earnings. This con- 
test is not limited to new writers, and the pub- 
lishers hope that established writers will also be 
interested. Contest closes April Ist, 1958. Same 
general requirements as above except that ‘in the 
case of a novel, top word length is 30,000. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company announces its 
$2,500 prize novel contest for college students 
only. 

Purpose: 

To encourage young men and women to write 
worth-while book-length fiction either about their 
contemporaries or about some other subject of 
their choosing and help launch them on success- 
ful writing careers. 

Specifications: 

Any undergraduate or graduate student, not 
more than twenty-five years old, attending and 
American college or university during the aca- 
demic year 1957-1958 is eligible. 

The manuscript must be at least 70,000 words 
long. 

Manuscripts may be submitted at any time be- 
tween October 1, 1957, and October 1, 1958. 

Along with his manuscript the contestant 
should send a covering letter giving his home 
address, his college and class, and his age. 

Prize to Contestants: 

An outright award of $2,500 to the prize win- 
ner and publication of the manuscript by Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company within twelve months after 
the award has been made. In addition, standard 
royalties will pe paid. 

Prize to the Literary Magazine: 

An outright award of $500 to the literary 
magazine of the college attended by the winner, 
in addition to the prize to the contestant. If 
there is more than one such magazine at the win- 
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ner’s college, he shall choose the magazine to be 
given this award. 

Judges: 

Orville Prescott of The New York Times 

William Hogan of The San Francisco Chronicle 
and the Editors of Thomas Y. Crowell Company 

If the judges cannot agree on a single prize 
winner, the prize money will be awarded in any 
case, the $2.500 being divided among the most 
worthy contestants. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company reserves the ex- 
clusive right to negotiate for the publication of 
any novels submitted in this contest within six 
months after the contest closes. 

Queries and Entries should be sent to: 

Contest Editor 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
432 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 


The Eugene F. Saxton Memorial Trust an- 
nounces the granting of a writing fellowship to 
Michael H. Deutsch, of Seattle, Washington, to 
enable him to finish a novel. The Trust was 
founded in 1943 by Harper & Brothers in memory 
of an outstanding editor. Mr. Deutsch is the win- 
ner of the fourth Saxton fellowship granted in 
1957. 

The Eugene F. Saxton Memorial Trust fellow- 
ships are awarded at the discretion of three trus- 
tees. There is no fixed deadline for the granting 
of awards or for the submission of applications. 
Projects in the fields of fiction, nonfiction and 
poetry are eligible for consideration. Applicants 
must submit about 10,000 words of an unfinished 
manuscript. 

Trust, at 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, 
N. Y., welcomes requests for information and ap- 
plication blanks. A stamped self-addressed en- 
velope should accompany such a request. 


The Literature Group of the Minnesota Cen- 
tennial Committee on the Arts announces the 
following contest in commemoration of the one- 
hundreth anniversary of Minnesota’s admittance 
into the Union of the United States of America: 

Award: $1,000 award for the volume by a 
Minnesota author which in the opinion of a panel 
of judges is the most distinguished contribution to 
American letters. 

Rules: Eligibility—To be eligible for this com- 
petition, an entry must be published between 
May 1, 1957 and May 1, 1958. “Minnesota au- 
thor,” in this competition, may be a native, resi- 
dent, or former resident of the State of Minne- 
sota. Type of Work—Any form of fiction, non-fic- 
tion, or poetry may be entered. Entries—Authors 
or publishers having volumes they wish to enter 
are asked to send them to the following address: 
Literature Group, Committee on the Arts, Minne- 
sota Statehood Centennial Commission, 1958 
University Avenue, St. Paul 4, Minnesota. 


Macmillan announces $2,500 whodunit prize. 
Establishment of the Cock Robin Mystery Award 


has just been announced by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Here are the rules: 

1. The prize is $2,500. Of this sum, $1,000 
will be an outright award, and $1,500 will be an 
advance against all royalty income. 

2. The contest may be entered by any citizen 
of a North American country, except for writers 
who have already been published under the Mac- 
millan Cock Robin imprint. 

3. Manuscripts submitted between January 1, 
1958 and December 31, 1958 will be eligible. 
The winning story will be announced by March, 
1959. 

4. Manuscripts should be no longer than 
75,000 words, and no shorter than 55,000. They 
should be typewritten, double-spaced, on one side 
of the paper only. They must be in the English 
language. As the publisher cannot be responsible 
for loss of manuscript, the author should retain a 
carbon copy. 

5. The prize-winning mystery will be chosen by 
the editorial staff of The Macmillan Company. 
All manuscripts and inquiries should be addresed 
to the Cock Robin Award Editor. 

6. Submissions should be accompanied by a 
letter or note that the manuscript is to be entered 
for The Cock Robin Mystery Award. If, in the 
opinion of the editors, no manuscript submitted 
merits the prize, the publisher reserves the right 
to make no award. Even though not awarded a 
prize, each manuscript will be considered for pub- 
lication on terms to be mutually arranged. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert 
Publishers recommend my services 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 
Murray Hill 7-0492 
342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To mane 

Send one or mo of your poem: 

today for FREE. “EXAMINATION, Any 

Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 

CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work ean oe Scripts over 10,000 


words, 15c per e; shorts, 20c e' lc per 
line, plus Sceole ahaapas. Mintm tun $1.00. g 3) 
invite 

EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louls 10, Missouri 











CHICAGO WRITERS' CONFERENCE 
April 24-26 


Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields 
qoneuctes by editors of Kiwanis, Together, Voice of St. 
Jude, | Regnery Co., Popular Mechanics, and 
writers. “a prizes! All sessions held at the Sheraton- 
Blackstone. For details, write to: 


IRV. LEIBERMAN 








565 Hipp Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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By Frank A. Dickson 


MAY ARTICLE POSSIBILITES 


1. Keeping the State House Spic and 
Span. A typical day with the custodian 
and his assistants. The most difficult of the 
cleaning duties. Finding objects; the most 
valuable of them; rewards for finding lost 
articles. Slant: How the capitol ranks as 
the show place of the state. Average number 
of visitors daily; the leading points of at- 
traction in the State House. 

2. Questions Telephoned or Mailed to 
Radio and Television Stations in Your 
Section. The most common; the oddest. 
Queries concerning the personal life of per- 
formers, as age, birthplace, and marital 
status. Requests for autographs, 

3. The Long and the Short of Police 
Chiefs in our State. Their records as law- 
enforcement officers; highlights; brushes 
with death; capture of notorious criminals. 
Any nicknames? 

4. Reading Matter in Local Barber 
Shops. The reading of newspapers through- 
out the day. The great popularity of The 
Police Gazette. What are the main topics 
of discussion? 

5. Illnesses on Trains. Recollections of 
veteran conductors. Most common sick- 
nesses. Do many persons become train sick? 
Has the stork ever paid visits on the train? 
Emergency cases handled by conductor. 

6. The Adventures of Robert E. Peary 
and His Wife Together in the Arctic. 
Anniversary angle: Peary was born on this 
day in 1856. Mrs. Peary, the former Jo- 
sephine Diebitsch, of Washington, became 
the first white woman to winter with an 
Arctic expedition, and the Peary’s first 
child, Marie Ahnighito, was born farther 
north than any other child in the world. 


70 


7. Widows of Former Governors of Your 
State. Slant: How they have not lost their 
interest in political or state affairs since 
their reigns as First Ladies. Their chief 
thrills while presiding over the Governor’s 
Mansion. Their top interests today; hobbies 
they pursue; favorite authors. Do they en- 
gage in extensive correspondence? 

8. Local Garbage Collectors and Dogs! 
Slant: Postment are not the only “public 
servants” who must face the perils of un- 
friendly mutts. Worst attacks suffered by 
the trash men. Any special way to lull an 
annoying canine into friendliness? Pet 
peeves of the collectors other than menacing 
dogs. 

9. A Visit to a Balloon Factory. Has the 
decline of the circus spelled a decrease in 
balloon popularity? Largest balloons manu- 
factured; the daily output; consumer color 
preference. 

10. The Largest College Choir in Your 
State. The director. The extent of practice. 
Tours; the longest ones. Songs that go over 
best. Awards. How many of the members 
are from out of the state? 

11. Mother’s Day. Mothers of athletic 
coaches of colleges in your state. Slant: The 
mothers as ardent followers of sports and 
believers in true sportsmanship. Mothers 
who never miss a game of the teams 
coached by their sons. The most exciting 
games witnessed by the moms. 

12. Wallets and Other Lost Items Turned 
in to the Local Police Department. Are 
many unclaimed? The largest sums in the 
pocketbooks. Wallets and other objects 
found by policemen while on their beat. 


13. An Old-Timer of Your County Who 
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Does Remarkably Well With Rabbit Traps. 
Highest number of rabbits caught in a 
single day; prices he receives. The number 
of rabbit traps he has afield. Other animals 
that fall prey. 

14. A Woman Watch Repairer of Your 
Section. How she acquired such an interest; 
learning the trade. Does the average person 
put as much trust in a woman repairer as 
in a male one? Oldest watches the subject 
has repaired. Do not a few patrons fail to 
call for their watches? 

15. Early Air Mail Service in Your 
State. Today is the fortieth anniversary of 
the inauguration of regular air mail service. 
It started in 1918 between New York and 
Washington, a distance of 218 miles, Prog- 
ress since then: What is its future? 

16. Oldest Motion Pictures of Your City. 
Contact veteran photographers, both ama- 
teur and commercial. First citizens to pur- 
chase movie cameras. Early postcard views 
of the city. 

17. Armed Forces Day. A local col- 
lection of war relics, either in possession 
of a war veteran or a museum. The most 
interresting relics; military experiences of 
the collector. 

18. The Pastor of the Governor of Your 
State. Previous pastorates. Is the chief 
executive an official of the Sunday school 
or church? The frequent invitations for the 
governor to attend services in various 
churches; making addresses. 

19. Billboard Spoilers. Interview the 
operator of a billboard company. Damage 
to signs, as by bullets or rocks. How often 
are posters changed? What are the main- 
tenance problems? 

20. Blind Persons of Your City and the 
Handling of Money. Counting of coins. 
Making change at stands operated by sight- 
less persons. “Meanest” people who steal 
from the blind. Have any of the blind lost 
faith in their fellow men? 

21. Dean of Bookmobile Drivers in Your 
County. Number of miles she travels 
monthly and the amount of books circu- 
lated during the period. The most popular 
authors at present; the subject’s preferences 
in literature. Slant: How television has not 


cost any popularity for the “library on 
wheels,” which continues to expand its serv- 
ice to families in rural places. 

22. National Maritime Day. May is the 
month that made history in Atlantic Ocean 
transportation. The Savannah, the first 
steamship to cross the Atlantic using steam 
power, sailed from Savannah, Georgia, in 
May, 1819, and Charles A, Lindberg landed 
in Paris May 21, 1927. 

23. Games Played by Patients in the 
State Hospital. Card and board games in 
which they are most adept. Games that lead 
in popularity. Slant: The use of games as 
a mental developer. Is this the best therapy? 


..24. Workshops of Local Fireman. Do 
any of the fire-fighters follow woodcraft as 
(Continued on page 75) 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Stories — Novels — Fiction — Non-Fiction 
Prompt, Reliable 65c per § ngs Wee 
Minor Corrections Poetry 1 

Carbon Minimum Ay: $1 
Extra first and last page 
Please add postage and Sachenge 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 
P, O. Box 1138 Atlanta 1, Ga. 

















FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
ghosting. instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 

ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on — Paver. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $ 


A A. ‘GWIN-BUCHANAN 


= an Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 








SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 
TIN PAN ALLEY 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Corrasible bond; free carbon; extra first and last 

pages; | pay return postage. 60c per thousand; 70c 

per thousand with corrections; $1 minimum charge. 
EVELYN NEAL 


P. ©. Box 619 Oakdale, California 








LET THE MAN WHO BUYS YOUR WORK 
SHOW YOU HOW TO SELL IT 

Editor of a national magazine will give constructive, 

professional criticism to writers of all kinds of prose. 

Consultation fee: $3.00 per thousand words or fraction 


theresl. Send your manuscript now to 


CHARLES C. CLAYTON 
170 S. Mountain View, Dept. 308, Los Angeles 57, Calif 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada. and a score of foreign countries. 


The rate for ‘‘Personals’’ is fifteen cents a word, includ- 
ing each word in name and address. To use a Box Num- 
ber, the fee is $1.80. 

Copy with money order or check for April must reach 
us by March 1 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











POETS: Description of Handbooks containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, also Kaleidograph 
Prize Program, sent on receipt of self-addressed 


oon envelope. KALEIDOGRAPH, A Na 
tion _ of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., 
Dallas 8, Texas 


WRITE FEATURES and fillers. Send for particu- 
lars. Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 


WRITING FAMILY HISTORIES is profitable. De- 
tails, 10c. Pattillo Agency, Clanton, Ala. 


SEND BUCK FOR BOOK. 30 30 chapters tell what-for. 
Could save 30 years of nothing-for-something. 
ra 1275 Westchester Place, Los Angeles 19, 





FREE—INFORMATION co concernin s7 Fewritten 
shorthand! Dictographist, 6196 Walnut, Omaha 6 
Nebraska. 


DOLLARS DAILY BY . MAIL—Independence work 
at home. Write Burt Hilton, 870 Lantana Avenue, 
Clearwater Beach, Florida. 


SONGWRITERS ... YOU CAN SELL SONGS! Mail 
one dollar for book loaded — promotion secrets. 
Tele-music, Fredoni a, N.¥ N. 


THE $1,000 PLOTTING SEC SECRET—Included in the 
Scene Block ew, Construction Formula. To 
writers only. Send $1.00. Rollyn Publishing Co., 
2620 East 56th St., Huntington Park, Calif. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WI WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


THEY HAND HIM $100! Free ‘‘425 Secret Small 
Businesses.’’ Shoestring plans! Work home— 
sparetime. Publico-ST2, Oceanside, Calif. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. _— fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing ay | ee —- Tropical 
Fish Breeders, Dept. , Los Angeles 61. 


IF YOU CAN COPY on TE FEAcs simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
copying and du ~gg comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers. Partic free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


TYPEWRITER ae 
postpaid. Specif. bd ng writer. 
8109 Kilpatrick, Sko til. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! T The Home Worker Mag- 
azine tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East 
Delaware, Chicago 11. 


FREE SAYMAN SAMPLES, no obligation. 
Leach, 240 Sargent, Vidor, Texas. 
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Two for $1.50 
Marvin Schmidt, 





Grace 





“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MaA- 
TERIAL’’—your columns, coptonns, reo verse, 
stories, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, agg Prices Sched- 
ule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample 
Order and Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio 
$2.00 postpaid (refundable). While they last, gift 
copy of ‘175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Fea- 
tures’? included with Folio. American Features 
Syndicate, Dept. 241, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minn. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. 
writing problem explained and illustrated. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


TYPISTS! Make Money at Home Addressing! 
Cutler, 20-WD South Ninth, Reading, Penna. 


MODEL STORY ANALYZED, shows yot step by 
step how to build yours. 75c. How To Convert To 
TV, $1. Both, $1. 60. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano 
Ave., Yonkers, N. ¥ 


Every 
$1.00. 











INFORMATION GUIDE FOR CARTOONISTS and 
gagwriters. Cartoon markets, lessons, tips, Free 
sample. Information Guide, 2776 California Ct., 
Lincoln 10, Nebr. 





HAVING STORY TROUBLE? No need. ‘‘The Story 
Pattern” has been responsible for my selling 24 
western novels and over 600 short stories and 
novelettes. A blueprint for the perfect story frame- 
work. NOT a formula, but a pattern against which 
you can lay your story to assure strong and dra- 
matic story line. Simple to use—sure in results. 
2,500 golden words for $3,00. Money back if not 
delighted. Galen C. Colin, 1628 S. Volutsia, Wichita 
16, Kansas. 





BACK ISSUES OF OLD LIFE Magazines, the hu- 
morous weekly, $2.00 per copy. Back Date Maga- 
zines, P.O. Box 1692, Reading, Penna. 


a ge GAGS FOR SALE. Selling gagwriter. 
d. Madden, GPO Box 693, Syracuse, New York. 





PRICES SLASHED! 1000 DELUXE Address Labels 
in plastic box—$1.00 (Formerly $2.00). Namecraft, 
Box 13-W, Arlington 74, Massachusetts. 


PLOT AND CHARACTER CREATING KITS. Create 
thousands characters or plots easily. Contains 
hundreds of items, lists, charts, etc. $2 each. Both 
kits $3. Details FREE. Blois, 2208-B Overdene, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


HIGHEST PRICE CASH by return mail for your 
OLD GOLD: broken or discarded jewelry, dental 
gold, watch cases, etc. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mail articles to: R. Martin, Gold Buyer, Box 345, 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


HANDWRITING ANAYSIS—for a complete and ac- 
curate analysis of the real you—your character 
and personality—send a full page of writing and 
two dollars to Gwen Gillmore: member American 
Graphological Society: 76 Crooked Billet Road, 
Hatboro, Pa. 


COMING TO NEW Lege he aig amy oy | job lists, 
$1.00; age ha sg —— 3 for ; 3 color 
postcards, messa $1.00. NY THING 

ELSE? Michael’s, 180 E. Thin, Bklyn., N. Y. 


SMOKY HILL TRAIL and other poems. $1.50 post- 
paid. Margaret W. Moody, Box 64, Selma, Indiana. 


USED BOOKS, P.O. Box 384, Franklin, Pa. Free list. 
FREE PRESS CARD! Writers-Photographers Mar- 


ket Guide Furnished. Ehrenreick, 2035 Belmont 
Ave., New York 57. 











NEED GHOSTWRITING—Have Contract—150 ex- 
cellent realistic fiction plots. Cooperate, sell. 
Kagel, 5501 15th Ave., Brooklyn. 





READ PEOPLE’S MINDS! Hypnotize them. 100 
ae. $1.00—1c each. Priest, Box 251, Evanston 2, 
nois. 
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PUBLISHED NOVELIST, busy on another project, 
desires experienced male collaborator to expand 
detailed synopsis into Peyton Place type of book. 
References demanded-given. Jaxon Jannis, Box 
1264, Ft. Myers, Florida. 


AMATEUR ARTISTS—Cash in on your ability. Farn 
Features, Box 292, Findlay, Ohio. 


FINISH YOUR NOVEL AT “LEADER HOUSE,” 
118 Pleasant Street, Bennington, Vermont. Warm, 
private rooms. Kitchen privileges. Near stores. 
Quiet. $30 monthly. Writers’ home. 


BARTENDER’S GUIDE for the home. 26 
Famous Recipies, simple instructions, 
Michael, 180 E 17th, Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIPTION INFOMATION on 5,000 magazines. 
Rogers, 4557 North 69th St., Milwaukee 18, Wis. 


WILL DO YOUR RESEARCH: Congressional Li- 
brary, Archives and other Washington federal 
agencies. Assurance given accuracy and complete- 
ness. Evaluating, careful selections, editing, typ- 
ing. French and Spanish translations. Reasonable 
rates. Prompt Service. McCarteney, 211 N. Green- 
brier, Arlington, Va. 


LOVE STORY PLOT OUTLINES with Surprise 
Endings. Three for $1.00. Elvet Bloomfield, Box 
24, Station A., St. Joseph, Mo. 


“SELF-HYPNOSIS — GUIDE”? — Amazing book 
reveals hypnotist Nard King’s unique method. It 
allegedly provides for COMPLETE and CONTIN- 
UOUS CONTROL of SELF (flow of creative ideas, 
memory, emotions, cravings, talents, sleep, anal- 
gesia, etc.), whereby proficient user, WIDE 
AWAKE, merely tells himself what he will ex- 
perience, adds cue word, and—it happens! Writ- 
er’s ‘must reading’. No therapeutic claims. $2.00 
—delighted or refund! Verity Publications, New- 
foundland 5-J, New Jersey. 


ARMED FORCES WRITER’S LEAGUE, 3542 No. 
Utah, Arlington, Virginia, can help you write, sell. 








World 
$1.00— 








PERMISSIVE OR STRICT? Author wishes opin- 

ions from Schoolmarms, Governess’s, Coeds; 
whether lenient American or severe English 
method of Education is best. Box F-2. 





WHY PAY? CRITICIZE your own stories, very way 
experts do. Find faults. Correct them. You’ll be 
surprised at how much you learn. Self-Critic, $1. 
Emotion is what sells stories. Put emotion in 
yours. Physical Reactions of Emotions, 75c. Both 
$1. “9 _ Publishers, 232 Delano Ave., Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. 


WANTED: FISHERMAN-WRITER to pitch camp 
near Virginia capes by some of best salt-water 
fishing in North America. Have ideal site, trailer 
or lodge; low or no rent. Robert Parsons, Town- 
send, Virginia. 





HORSERACING QUESTIONS AUTHORITATIVELY 
answered by turf writer and author of Home 
Study Course. 25c each question. Ford’s School 
For Racing Fans—Box 299 W. Radio City Station, 
New York City 19. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on poactnetice. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Als» 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 


ville, Penna. 


$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 54. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 








USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. Send 10c for Bargain 
List. SMITH’ S, 124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 


LETTERS REMAILED FORT WORTH—Dallas 
Metropolitan Area. 25c. Box 22, Eastland, Texas. 


THE MURDERER’S DICTIONARY — Over 2,000 
hard-boiled terms used in today’s crime fiction. 
All classified. Printed book. Send $1.00. Rollyn 
Publishing Co., 2620 East 56th St., Huntington 
Park, Calif. 


YOUR LETTERS REMAILED FROM FABULOUS 
LAS VEGAS, Nevada. 25c each. Questions an- 
swered 50c and $1.00. Other services. Entrikin, 
121 N. 15th, Las Vegas, Nevada. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
Doug Couden’s ‘‘Original,’’ formerly Capistrano 
Beach, California). $1.00 membership fee includes 
“Writer’ s Bulletin.’’ Lillian Elders, Editor, WCC, 
2020 Pestalozzi St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


$6,000 FOR MISTER—$3,500 for Mrs. Free ‘‘Secret 
Journal’ Plan! Magical! Work home. Publico- 
FF2, Oceanside, Calif. 


REPORTERS FOR TRADE AND BUSINESS 
PAPERS. Report our clients’ newsworthy happen- 
ings. We supply leads. Writers wanted almost 
everywhere. Hartogensis Advertising Co., 10406 
Manchester Rd., St. Louis 22, Mo. 








COMEDY WORKSHOP meets Wednesday nights in 
New York City to develop talented new writers, 
welcomes humorists. For details, National Asso- 
ciation of Gagwriters, Box 835, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York 17, N. Y¥ 


YOUR NAME, ADDRESS, CITY made into a three- 
line rubber stamp, only $1.00 postpaid. Rayco, 
445 Bay St., Millbrae, Calif. 


PRIVATE EDITION PRINTING: Novels, Histories, 
Poetry, 250 copies up, quality work, cut-rate 
prices. No obligation a our estimate. Rickard, 
30 Prince, Brooklyn 1, N. 

WRITERS! INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY! Find Complete Happiness! Develop the 

Supraconscious Powers within you! Write for 

free catalog of helpful books, tapes, recordings. 

Philanthropic Library, Drawer Weo7, Ruidoso, 

New Mexico. 


LYRICAL TALES OF MACKINAC ISLAND MICH- 
IGAN. Illustrated. Subsidy Publishing sidelight 
in “intriguing bibliography.’’ Delightful and 
informative. $1.00. Peter Reardon, Publisher, 506 
North Dean, Bay City, Michigan. 


WRITERS, COMPOSERS, SCULPTORS AND AR- 
TISTS: 25% of Applicants Qualified for Free 
Cottage-Studios, Meals and Lodging. Facilities 
compareble to exclusive resorts ; lavishly fur- 
nished, A te hg grand ianos, etc. Also many 
other Awards, Prizes, ontests, Fellowships, 
Scholarships. Complete information and applica- 
tion details, $1. REA-ALLEN, Box 871, Detroit 31. 


QUIET. PRIVATE. 
Florida or South Texas. 





Furnished room or apartment. 
Box F-3 





NEW SONGWRITING BOOK tells how to have 
songs published by reliable firms and recorded by 
major companies. The author, with no musical 
training, already has four published and recorded 
tunes this year. Includes names and addresses of 
reputable publishers and record companies. Only 
$2 postpaid. Successful Songwriting, Box 275A, 
Louisville 18, Kentucky. 





WRITER’S BOOKS FOR SALE, will trade for col- 
lector’s stamps (U.S.A. or Foreign). List free. 
TALAGA, P. O. Box 363, Harvey, Hlinois. 


QUALITY PERSONALIZED agg aE lowest 
rices. Names & Address Labels. 1000 for $1 7A 
lastic Box Free. Postpaid. SAMPLES FREE. 

WOLDIN, Box 15, Brownsville Sta., Brooklyn is, 
New York. 


WANTED: CONSTRUCTION NEWS CORRESPON- 
DENT in San Francisco area for trade magazine. 
Part time work on string basis. Write Pacific 
Builder & Engineer, News Department, 2418 Third 
Ave., Seattle 1, Washington. 
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WANTED TO BUY: old magazines of the 20’s, 
Hobson Moore, Lodi, Mississippi. 


TRUTH OR CONSEQUENCES, New Mexico post- 
mark. Letters remailed lic. P. O. Box 22, Cab- 
allo, New Mexico.. 


SALES COME FASTER if you know exactly what 
the editor needs. Professional writer-editor of- 
fers detailed, current information on what eight 
man’s magazines are buying. $2.00. Box 1424, 
Grand Central Station, N.Y.C. 17. 


BOOK WRITERS: Don’t lose $2,500 on book. I 
did. Send $5 for ‘‘Book Writers’ Pitfalls’’. Based 
on Experience, Federal Trade Records. > ©. 
Miller, P. O. Box 1759, Washington, D. C. 


TRICKS OF PROFESSIONALS, 5c. Beginning 
most important part of story. Editors judge by 
it. Learn how to begin your stories. 75c. Both 
$1.40. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


ILLUSTRATE YOUR ARTICLES with photos from 
Gray Photos. See our display ad in this issue. 
(page 8) Gray Photos. 


WRITER’S VOICE. Unusual, literary, monthly 
newspaper. Features short stories, poetry, art, 
articles of interest. Fillers. No payment at pres- 
ent. $1.00 yearly. Copy 15 cents. Poets of America, 
373 West 52nd St., N.¥.C. 19 


HENRY LEASURE, 1180 East 86 Street, Cleveland, 
OHIO, will collaborate with anybody. 


AUTHOR LOOKING FOR FINANCING the publi- 
— = his books. Seriously interested, write to 
ox 


WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? Informa- 
tion? Facts? Material on any subject. Reason- 
able rates. Margaret Anne Wert, Research Spe- 
cialist, 115 N. 23 St., Camp Hill, Pa 


DEJECTION SCRIPTS TIGHTENED—Polished and 
magnetized for maximum editorial attraction. 50c 
page. Satisfaction or money back. Old ghost, 
Oxford, Wisconsin. 


TELEVISION SCRIPTS: Every new TV writer needs 
authentic models. I have TV scripts I have writ- 
ten for top network Television shows—complete 
with Camera Shots and Stage Directions. Script 
sample, plus my professional instruction guide 

5.00. aoul Louvier, 11945 Iredell St., North 
Hollywood, California. 


PROVEN, PROFITABLE HOME BUSINESS, work 
spare time, experience unnecessary. $1.00 for 
instructions. Gibson, 1248 Potomac Ave., Bakers- 
field, California. 


COLLABORATOR WANTED. Previously wrote ad- 
venture fact-articles, few semi-fiction, Alaska. Now 
rewriting. Interested contacting author writing, 
selling similar stories 50/50 basis. Guise, Box 
2705, Palm Springs, Calif. 


PRESS CARD—Beautiful bi-colored, wallet size. 
Opens the door to many co sies. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Auto 
stickers included, $1.00. ommercial Masters, 
Gardiner, N. Y. 


WANTED—POETRY FOR POSSIBLE PUBLICA- 
TION in a New Anthology. Only your best works 
wanted. Please enclose addressed, stamped enve- 
lope for return of unused manuscripts. P. O. Box 
357, Kirksville, Missouri. 


“WHAT’S FREE BULLETIN.” Tells where hun- 
dreds of free booklets, pamphlets, catalogs may 
be obtained. Among subjects included: Home 
planning, cooking, gardening, gift catalogs, cloth- 
ing, travel, education. Only 50c. Eleanor Williams, 
Rock Harbor Rd., Orleans, Mass. 


300 FILLER MARKETS DESCRIBED—$1.25. Blen 
Gee, Box 2171, Charleston, S. C. 























ADAPT WRITING ABILITIES to home mail order 
ventures. Your education at my expense. Re —_ 
details. F. Hogan, 67 Ashland St., Medford, 
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GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books gheped 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 7 


SAVE YOUR HAIR through exercise! Rogtractions, 
$1.00. Bedard, Box 637-W, Detroit 31, Mich. 


“WONDER” INKED RIBBON conditioner perks up 
jaded typewriter ribbons with new life, lustre, 
sparkle. ‘‘Wonder’’ is clear, colorless, odorless, 
non-inflammable, cannot harm ribbons and is 
fully guaranteed. Each unit will treat twenty to 
forty ribbons. Leave ribbon where it is and apply 
conditioner. Mail order with $2.98 to EDCO 
PRODUCTS, Box 186-C, Norfolk 1, Va. 





BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
Write a newsy column for small foreign papers 
(under fifty thousand population). The same 
mimeographed column goes to all of your list- 
ings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthony 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 


WRITERS: APPLIED TECHNIQUES of Ima aptoties 
sustains production and creativity. Free informa- 
tive brochure. Autodynamics, Box 847, Ocean 
Park, Calif 


PLOTS—Two $1.00. Original short stories, $2.50. 
fone lit 25 Leinster Sq., Rathmines, Dublin, 
reland. 


$$$ IN PUBLIC STENOGRAPHY (What to Charge). 
—- Guide $2. Public Steno, Box 253, Tyler, 
exas. 


FREE BOOK. 505 Successful Businesses. 
home. Pacific, 44B, Oceanside, Calif. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in ig = | fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


GOOD SIDE INCOME opportunities for writers. 
Work at home. No selling. For free brochure write 
The S. Rush Company, P. O. Box 615, Costa 
Mesa, California. 


EXPERIMENTAL WRITING—Send for free cata- 
log. Harlequin Press, Publishers, Box 2783, Holly- 
wood, California. 


ABC SHORTHAND FOR WRITERS, $2. Return- 
able. Zinman, Bayside, Va. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR —All dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21“x28", $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


SONG REQUEST GUARANTEES ROYALTIES. In- 
structions two dollars. Howard Olenik, Mt. Mor- 
ris, Michigan. 








Work 











LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! 
Learning Research Association, P. O. 
WD, Omaha 1, Nebraska. 


WRITERS: PROFESSIONALS, 
respondence exchange. Postage requested. Chanel 
Monaghan, 236 Columbia Pl., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPER ITEMS 
for publishers! Write Newscraft, WD-983 E. Main, 
Columbus 5, Ohio. 


Details free. Sleep- 
Box 610- 


BEGINNERS. Cor- 





LETTER FROM THE EDITOR — Professional 
writer-editor currently selling to top magazines 
offers personal file on detailed, current needs of 
all Sunday magazine markets. $1.00. Box 1424, 
Grand Central Station, NYC 17. 





WRITERS BUREAU. Write, research for, papers, 
articles, "Low ¢o ageesten theses. . S. libraries, 
agencies. w om C. Milier, P. O. Box 1759, 
Washington D. C 





RESEARCHING FOR INFORMATION! Sparetime 
a gem longhand, typewriter, bookkeepers, 
ypists, writers. $7.50 hourly possible. Int Eateventing 
literature free. Cutler Enterp: g, Penn. 
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An Idea a Day—Continued from page 71 


a part-time trade? Products of which the 
firemen are proudest; equipment in the 
workshops; wives who extend a _ helping 
hand. 

25. Pets of Local Doctors. The largest 
and the smallest; the most valuable. Any 
physicians who are dog or cat breeders? 
Unusual names for some of the animals. 
Pets that accompany doctors on long trips. 
Do any of the dogs perform tricks? 


26. The State Association of Industrial 
Nurses. The reduction of accidents in 
industrial plants through safety programs. 
The most common types of injuries. The 
president and other officers of the state 
group of industrial nurses; the activities of 
the association. 

27. An Insight Into a Telephone Answer- 
ing Service, How the telephone secretaries 
answer calls in a client’s name when he is 
out of the office. Taking messages and or- 
ders. 

..28. Fate of the Shoe Shine Boy and the 
Candy Seller in the Local Railroad Station. 
Has their work experienced its best days? 
The popularity of vending machines. How 
about the newspaper and magazine sales? 

29. A Bank President of Your Section 
Who is a Coin Collector. Slant: The natural 
interest of the hobbyist in coins. The value 
of his collection; how he obtained his most 
valuable coins. Does the banker belong to 
a numismatic club? 

30. The First Women Elected to the 
N.Y.U. Hall of Fame, Which Was Opened 
on This Day in 1901. Four years later 
three women were named: Mary Lyon, 
Emma Willard, and Maria Mitchell, and 
1910 witnessed the addition of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and Frances E, Willard. 
How the women have been honored in 
other ways. 

31. A Ghost Writer for Business Leaders 
Well Known as Speakers. The most diffi- 
cult speeches to prepare; the average length 
of an address; how to make statistics inter- 
esting. Slant: The growing use of ghost 
writing in industrial circles as the practice 
has flourished in article and book writing 
down the years. 





GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
a WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 





YOU TAPE IT —I’LL TYPE IT 


in scratch or true ms. form 
—Stories—Articles— 


LILLIAN TAUTGES ELDERS 
2020 Pestalozzi Street PRospect 3-7710 


Cea St. Louis 18, Mo. 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 





STORIES WANTED 


Your story slanted to sell. Revised for marketing and 
publication. Appraisal fee: $5.00 per ms. to 10,000 
words, $10.00 from 10,000 to 25,000 words, $15.00 book 
ms. any length, $10.00 per play. 


PEGGY RUSSELL, Literary Consultant 
73182 Fountain Ave. Hollywood 46, California 





SINGER SERVICE 


The typing service of successful Canadian authors. 
Give your manuscript the confidence of a pro- 
fessional appearance. 
All inquiries promptly answered 
IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 





PRINTING 


For authors and poets. 200 24-page, size 6x9 books for 
$88.80. Beautifully printed, in your choice type. Leather- 
ette embossed hard paper cover. Work guaranteed. Fast 
delivery. 

MERCHANTS PRESS 
P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 
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? 
Promptly and Accurately § 
20-lb. bond — Free carbon copy § 
55c per 1000 words § 
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RUBY WATSON 
. Worthi 
Telephone: 154-L 
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SOUTHWESTERN WRITERS 


Ghosting, Revisions, Typing. Complete service on any 
length manuscript. Shorts to Novels, from pencil draft to 
editor. Maintains staff of professional writers and clerical 
help to expedite manuscripts. Brochure on request. 


CARROLL LITERARY AGENCY 





506 South Nevada Way Mesa, Arizona 
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IF YOU HAVE 
WRITTEN A BOOK... 


and would like to see it published, send 
it to us. Your manuscript will be given 
prompt study and evaluation—and you 
will receive our FREE editorial report on 
it. There is no obligation for this service, 
of course. 


If your book is accepted it will be pub- 
lished, promoted, and distributed by a 
professional staff of long experience. 

Find out about publishing opportunities 
for your manuscript at Bardley Hall. We 
are subsidy publishers. Use the coupon 
below and send for our FREE brochure 
“How To Get Your Book Published.” 


BARDLEY HALL PRESS, INC. 
Dept. WD-3, 363 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your free brochure. 
HOW TO GET YOUR BOOK PUBLISHED. 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY - STATE 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor cor- 
rections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per 1000 words, 
plus postage. Extra first and last pages. 


CLEO ISON 


R.R. 1, Box 179B West Chester, Ohio 








POEMS 


Wanted to be set to music. 

Any subject. Send Poems today. 

Immediate consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 

Five Star Music Masters, 457 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


1 tb Ob OF 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
these from me for years. 


fe. CRA ee ee $1.50 
5O 414m x Ole and 50 414 x 103%... eee cree nee 1.25 
32 2 Se AS . Re eee eee . 
Add 75c postage on each above roups. Excess refunded. 
Complete supplies list on request. 100 512 x 812 noteheads 
and 100 634 envelopes printed 3 lines same copy, postpaid 
in U.S.A. $1.50 

LEE E. GOOCH 

Box 202-wD Hernando, Miss. 


Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 








STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY? 


I'll rewrite it for you or collaborate with you. No reading 
fee. TV and radio scripts done from your material. My 
book, FICTION PLOT CONSTRUCTION is a book 
no writer can afford to be without. Price $2.00. 


ZEIGER HAY Writer's Workshop 
1223 W. Kirk San Antonio, Texas 
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Press Agents—Continued from page 25 


SOLTERS, O’ROURKE AND SABINSON 
1780 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


June Havoc Peter Ustinov 
Howard Keel Eli Wallach 
Celeste Holm Hume Cronyn 
Sal Mineo Jessica Tandy 
Walter Slezak McGuire Sisters 


Ann Southern 


FRANCES E. KAYE AND COMPANY 
501 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Tommy Leonetti Jerry Lee Lewis 
Patti Page Stanley Melba 


GEORGE SCHREIER 

400 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Jan Murray Tina Robin 
Robert Merrill Donald Woods 


MIKE HALL ASSOCIATES 
11 E. 68th St., New York, N. Y. 


Nat “King” Cole Alan Freed 
Lionel Hampton Jose Quintero 
Sarah Vaughn Al Hibbler 
LaVern Baker Della Reese 


SUMNER & FRIEDKIN ASSOCIATES 
200 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


Jill Corey Ted Steele 
Tony Bennett Jenny Smith 
The Four Lads John Cassavetes 


Paddy Chayefsky (his motion picture co.) 
Budd Schulberg (his film co.) 


URSULA HALLARON & ASSOCIATES 
5 E. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Victor Borge 

Bope Hope (his TV show) 

Sid Caesar and Imogene Coca (TV show) 
Dave Garroway (for ‘Wide Wide World’’) 


Television And Radio Shows 


Note: Stars who appear regularly on their own 
radio or TV series or panel shows can probably 
be reached through the publicity departments of 
the various networks. If you wish to reach a 
particular star, write to the network which carries 
his show. Be sure to write the name of the show 
and “Attention: Publicity Department” on the 
envelope. Remember that the only interest a 
network will have in cooperating with you is 
that it wishes a credit to appear in your article, 
naming the title of the show, the network, or 
both. Write to the East or West coast office, de- 
pending upon where the show originates from. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Hollywood and Vine, Hollywood, Calif. 
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O* the 15th of each month, Writer’s 
Digest enrolls a selected group of stu- 
dents in its Beginner’s Individual Course in 
Short Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of mss. sales 
are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in 
Writing is to show plainly the elements in 
writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. Part of the instruction 
consists of detailed criticism of two 5,000 
word short stories that you write. The 
course lasts four months. 

Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing will not suddenly become profes- 
sional writers, nor will they earn $500 a 
week from their writing. They will, how- 


ever, understand a few secrets of profes- 
sional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students are desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have the opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional edi- 
tors who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 

*We believe this to be the lowest priced 
short story course sold by a reliable insti- 


tution. Money back agreement on all en- 
rollments. 





Name 


(-] Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

















SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-43 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


AUTHORS 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality T we at Reasonable Rates 
afalgar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 


BEGIN WITH CONFESSIONS 


Your chances of quick and regular sales are best in 
confessions_ because: 
onfessions are a big, hungry market. 
A writer’s name isn’t important. 
Editors actually encourage beginners. 
As an experienced, selling confession writer, I can help 
you = starte 
etailed criticism: $1 per 1000 words; $5 minimum. 
ELEANA OLIPHANT 
Miami, Oklahoma 








PO Box 348 


PRINTING, BOOKS, BOOKLETS 


Fine Printing of Books and Booklets at 
Reasonable Prices for Over 25 Years 
—Let Us Figure With You— 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


6624 Mercer Street Houston 5, Texas 


PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


A new economical ‘‘gang run’’ method now enables us 
to print your books and publications at lowest possible 
cost. Highest quality. From 500 copies up. Write for 
free catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 


30 W. Washington St., Dept. WD-2, Chicago 2, Ill. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 

ing and grammar. Bond Paper. Free carbon. Extra 

first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. Poetry 

Ic line. Plus return postage. Minimum $1.00. 
FLORENCE SEIPLE 

211 E. 19th St. Auburn, Indiana 




















SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITING a 120 w 
per minute. No sy eae 
ABC's. Easiest to learn, wn wilt transcribe. 
Low Cost. 350,000 graduates. Typing avail- 
able. 35th year. Write for FREE booklet to: 


© 
D 703-8 WEEKS 


55 W. 42 Street, N. Y. 108 


HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 
Manuscript typing — Varityping 
Offset Printing 
ELENA QUINN 


7822 Brookmill Road 
Downey, California 

















TOpaz 9-8285 
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COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
485 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
CBS Television City, Hollywood, Calif. 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 
7 W. 66th St., New York, N. Y. 
Prospect and Talmadge Sts., Hollywood, Calif. 


MUTUAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Recording Companies 
The same notes about the networks apply here. 
Address publicity departments. ; 


CAPITOL RECORDS 
1730 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
1750 N. Vine, Hollywood, Calif. 


DECCA RECORDS 
50 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
5505 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 
799 7th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
8723 Alden Dr., Los Angeles, Calif. 


VICTOR RECORDS 
155 E. 24th St., New York, N. Y. 


Talent Agencies 


Note: Talent agencies are not publicity firms. 
They are primarily interested in booking their 
clients on radio, TV, in nightclubs, in the motion 
pictures, theatre, etc. However, most of them do 
maintain a publicity department whose main 
function is to publicize their clients’ whereabouts 
and professional activities so as to increase the 
viewers, ticket buyers, nightclub goers, depending 
on the medium involved. 

The usual policy of talent agencies is to keep 
their client lists secret. The following is a partial 
list (a complete list, if possible, would fill this 
magazine). The information was compiled from 
many sources and is as up to date as can be ex- 
pected. Sometimes two agencies will claim the 
same client due to the fact that some artists have 
different agents for different fields, or because 
one agent handled that client once. It is likely 
that talent agencies, when they receive inquiring 
letters from free-lancers, will either turn those 
letters over to the personal press agents (which 
is better for the writer) or send them to the 
artists themselves. Therefore, consider this list 
as a “channeling” list that should lead you to 
the artist you wish to contact. 


ASHLEY-STEINER 
579 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Irving Mansfield John Barrymore, Jr. 
Albert McCleery George Sanders 
Worthington Miner Cameron Mitchell 


(all above TV producers) Gertrude Berg 
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WRITER’S BOOKS 


CAREERS IN WRITING 


Careers in Religious Journalism. . $2.50 
ele 

haracters Make Your Story.... 4.00 
Elwood 


Free — ae for a Living. 2.75 


MARKETS 


Editor and Publisher Syndicate 
Section . 00 
The Law of Literary Property... 5.00 
Wittenberg 
Where and ee to Sell Your ow 








REFERENCE 


American Thesaurus of Slang. . 

Berry and Van den Bark 
Dictionary of American Proverbs 6.00 
Dictionary of Thoughts.......... 4.95 


. 8.50 








Kearn O° ERE 2. : oe 
Free Lance ” Photographer’ > 1958 Writer's s Market .......... 4.50 Encyclopedia of Superstitions. --+ 3.50 
Re eee 3.75 Mathieu @& Alvarez English Grammar Simplified.... 1.75 
How to bem for Money....... 1,50 Manel a Copyright Practice... 6.50 
oodfor 
How to Write a Story and Sell It. 2.95 — PO agg on 
ohns Canis of oar NE 5 dsas00 e's 3.50 4 rase co in + of B pe a8 66'S . 
ti "Tees. . .......<00 4.00 urac ractica andbook o etter 
ae. azell — How to Write a Novel.......... 4.00 English pass aes sedemtes ar 
111 Don’ts for Writers......... 3.00 ‘omroff olby 
eg, ‘4 Weits 2.00 The ves Ovel ... 2... esse eee 4.50 Rapid Vocabulary Builder....... 1.00 
—— rn ee j Novel in the Making...... .... 3.00 Roget’s Thesaurus .... --+ 1,90 
Practical Manual of Screen *Hara s Touch Typing in Ten Sonus. . ae 
_ |S ae 4.00 Technique of the Novel......... 2.00 Unusual Quotations ............ 3.95 
L. Herman 2ze Flese 
eNgeS Serclowing “i halide ake 3.75 niki: Webster’s New World Dictionary, 
The Writer’s Craft............... 4.95 | THESE Booxs are selected | _, thumb indexed .............. = 
a _Birmin ham m an 4 by the editors of WriTER’s Western Words .........scccse0s 3.75 
Spe Scala . | Dicest as the most authori- SHORT STORY WRITING 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 | tative and helpful for writers Professional Short Story Writing 4.50 
ee cme | wishing to learn more about Mowery 
a tenes : | their profession. You’re en- Write the Short Short 
Writing of Biography........... 1.50 | titled to return books for full J ERR eat eee 4.00 
Bowen | cash refund within ten days | Short Stesy Writing for a Profit.. 2.75 
Writing of Fiction, The........ 4:50 | ; h I ° } Blackiston 
lg if not thoroughly satisfied. | - . 2 3.00 
Writing to Sell...............%. ae eS ee ee > il 
eredit : 
eee Creative in 3.50 PLAYWRITING Wits Help Yourselves........ 2.50 
> ee a See - 5.50 Writers: Let’s Plot ............- 2.50 
RTICLE WRITING Pointers on Playwriting....... . 2.00 eid 
How to Make $18,000 A Year Niggli Writing Magazine Fiction. . - oa 
Free Lance Writing. . : 4.95 Campbell 
Farrar PLOTTING AND =e! Writing the Confession Story.... 2.75 
oe and Sol 3.50 weet" Formulas of Fiction....... Collett 
ne oexe wide . oster 
Hal Borland 7” How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 TV AND RADIO 
Spare Time Article Writing for ‘amilton 
| p> 3.95 Plots that Sell.... 3.00 em am ek s Writing for 6.95 
ederer state SS RR Oar i 
Technique in Article Writing.... 3.50 36 Dramatic Situations 2.75 How to Write for Television.... 2.50 
_ Bailey Polti he aufman 
Write for Trade Journals. . . . 2.75 Writing: Advice and Devices.... 3.75 Television Plays ............... 3.75 
gs 
seaTeOn Campbell ayefsky 
Writing Non-Fiction............ 3.50 6 Television Plays for Writers.... 3.95 
ampbell POETRY AND VERSE eginald Rose 
JUVENILE WRITING An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 8 —— Plays for Writers... . 5.00 
i » i oblentz wet 
——— Bock Fidld.......... 3.30 Compiote, Rhyming Dictionary.. 3.00 Television Writing ............ 3.50 
Writi ‘ reene 
e ad Young Children. ... 3.00 New Rhyming Dictionary & Television Writing and Selling. ... 6.50 
Writing — Diction........ 3.50 Poet’s Handbook ............. 5.00 oberts 
i iney _ Johnson Writing for Television.......... 3.00 
savecewe wasrenc Fines Remnatgtes of Verse........ 3.00 Seldes 
illyer 
Modern Criminal Investigation... 4.75 Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 CARTOONING 
Soderman @ O’Connell Wood " . 
Mystery Writer’s Handbook. .... 3.95 Writing Light Verse............ 2.75 Basic Drawing.................. 4.00 
Brean Armour Priscilla 
Writing seein and Mystery Writing & Selling Greeting Card Drawing and Selling Cartoons.... 2.00 
‘iction Ash eltae Ae ahd em 3.50 .. REAR omens 2.00 How to Write Jokes............ 1.00 
Burack Barr Reznick 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 
| | i ERR enclosed 
ease ictesaicsentiiacansts Name ss sncaeceebicapenecsiae bane agb a Laat Ddespsesasccnatdeasbeitaasbtatatanseiaants 
eee hce at eed acacia bons Address 
ee City ....... State 
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Bert Parks 
Walter Slezak 
Robert Q. Lewis 


FAMOUS ARTISTS 


Hume Cronyn 
Jessica Tandy 


610 Fifth Ave., New York City 
9441 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Eddie Albert 
Rory Calhoun 
Lee J. Cobb 
Errol Flynn 

Van Johnson 
Donald O’Connor 
Jack Palance 


Rod Steiger 

Julie London 
Mamie Van Doren 
Marie Wilson 
Farley Granger 
Fess Parker 
Rhonda Fleming 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
1740 Broadway, New York City 
151 El Camino, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Eddie Cantor 
Jackie Cooper 
Vic Damone 
Sammy Davis, Jr. 
Hoagy Carmichael 


Kim Novak 
Margaret Truman 
Natalie Wood 

Carl Reiner 

Edward G. Robinson 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly sa: you should, and so do we! Send 
for our free folder out inf ng a low cost subsidy publishing 
service featuring author-ownership (all copies printed a’ 
bound and belong to author) and distribution assistance. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed on bond paper; 50c per 
1000 words, 60c corrections; 25c a sheet for 
short scripts up to 10,000 words. Mailed flat. 


MABEL SHAW 
8112 Mariposa Ave. Citrus Heights, Calif. 





EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1958 Revised Course & Markets 


No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile ae fy house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with sample. 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 


$1 a. to: 
. Cc SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


Pe. o. ot 1008 Glendale, California 











ATTENTION, BOOK WRITERS! 


Expert help with your novel, or non-fiction book, will 
smooth the road to success. My clients are selling. I 
edit, polish, correct, revise where revision is needed, and 
present your writings at their very best. Returned to you 
typewritten, ready for publication. $1.50 per thousand 
words. Carbon copy included. Terms may be arranged 
if desired. 


EDITH M. NAILL Box 7 Gower, Missouri 





FREE! Paes! FREE! Writin 
My famous booklet, WRITI 


Joe E. Brown 
Ray Bolger 
Ralph Bellamy 
Buddy Hackett 
Danny Kaye 
Peter Lawford 
Adolphe Menjou 
Thomas Mitchell 
Don Murray 
Hugh O'Brian 
Elvis Presley 
Ethel Barrymore 
Laraine Day 
Anita Ekberg 
Nanette Fabray 
Mary Healy 


Katherine Hepburn 


Shirley Jones 
Jayne Meadows 


MCA CORP. 


598 Madison Ave., 





Sabu 

Mel Torme 
Gogi Grant 
Henny Youngman 
Ava Gardner 
Lillian Gish 
Mitzi Green 
Dick Powell 
Claude Rains 
Arthur Treacher 
Lauritz Melchior 
Hal March 

Paul Henreid 
Peter Lind Hayes 
Glenn Ford 
Dennis Day 
Peter Donald > 
Leo Carillo 

Judy Holliday 


New York City 


9370 Santa Monica, Hollywood, Calif. ° 


Joseph Cotten 
Henry Fonda 


Tennessee Ernie Ford 


Sonny James 
Boris Karloff 
Victor Borge 
Liberace 
Tony Perkins 
Teresa Brewer 


LOUIS SHURR 


327 N. Rodeo Dr., 


Jim Backus 
Gower Champion 
Andy Devine 
Eddie Foy, Jr. 
Bob Hope 

Bert Lahr 


Rosemary Clooney 
Faye Emerson 
Elaine Malbin 
Terry Moore 

Kay Kendall 
Dorothy Dandridge 
Elaine Stewart 
Helen Traubel 
Edie Adams 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 


John Raitt 

David Wayne 
Debbie Reynolds 
Jan Sterling 

Allyn Joslyn 
Broderick Crawford 


PAUL SMALL ARTISTS LTD. 


9244 W. Olympic, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


J. Carroll Naish 
Sidney Poitier 
George Raft 


BAUM-NEWBORN 


Agnes Moorehead 
Inger Stevens 
Tom Poston 


743 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Don Ameche 
Richard Boone 
Red Buttons 
Paul Ford 

Sal Mineo 


Janet Blair 

June Lockhart 
Ricardo Montalban 
Vanessa Brown 
Richard Egan 





the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
NG THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in iitins 


a salable —— will be mailed free of charge to vw writers seriously interested in writing this type 


OBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P 


Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. 


by all means send them i _ for marketing. Reading and %. 


OBERT OBERFIRST, 


Sell Your a to Best Markets 
jou have poner a short-shorts which you think should sell 
10% commission on sales. 

erary Agent, Ocean City, New Jersey 


g fee: $3 each 


- ©. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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Now Sells To Top-Pay Magazines 


“What I learned about magazine 
writing from Palmer Institute has 
been invaluable to me ever since,” 
writes Keith Monroe, 
young writer whose articles have ap- 
peared in Saturday Evening Post, 


Reader’s Digest, New Yorker, Good 
Housekeeping and other top-pay 
magazines. “Naturally I am an en- 
thusiastic booster for the staff and the 
course, which I consider the finest of 
its kind in existence.” 


widely known 


How to Stop Wishing 
and Start Writing 


E atter, More Salable Stories, Articles, TV-Scripts 


f ad What Palmer Students 
and Graduates Say: 


Thanks Palmer 
for Help 


“The wealth of 
information in your 
lessons, covering all 
phases of writing, 
plus the utmost in 
fs help from excellent 
| instructors, leaves 

no question about writing tech- 

niques. I haven’t completed the 
course yet, but I wouldn’t have my 
check for an article if it weren’t for 
the guidance of Palmer Institute.” 
—KBillie Cook, Vallejo, California. 


$1400 From 
Outdoor Life 


“Sold an article 
on hunting to Out- 
door Life for $400 
—that makes $1400 
from them, plus two 
stories to The Trap- 
per, and several to other men’s 
magazines. The time put in on your 
course was the most valuable I ever 
spent.” 

—Ray Beck, Knox, Pa. 


Editor Credits 
Palmer for Success 


‘*T had never 
written a line in my 
life before starting 
the Palmer course, 
yet after complet- 

: ing only a few les- 
son. I naned to market my articles. 
Socn I was unable to write fast 
encugh to keep up with my sales. 
An one who likes to write and will 
) fol ow your simple instructions 
|) she ald certainly succeed in this pro- 
|) fes. on.’ 

— lugh G. Jarman, Montreal, Que. 
(E ‘itor of a Canadian magazine.) 

















Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts 
more carefully than ever before; (2) some writers are 
earning good money—selling more material at higher 
rates than ever before. 

If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, 
it may not be because you lack talent, but that you 
need to know more about the professional devices and 
techniques that editors look for. That is the kind of 
home-study training Palmer Institute has rendered for 
40 years to help writers find the most direct road to 
success and recognition. 


Learn from Successful Writers 
You receive individual coaching by professional writ- 
ers who give helpful, detailed analysis of your work 
showing how to write salable material for all fields: 
Fiction and Articles for magazines, TV, and specialized 
publications. Palmer is an accredited school, endorsed 
by famous authors and hundreds of successful graduates. 


Free Lesson Shows How 


To learn more about your opportunities as a writer, 
and how Palmer Institute’s proven home-study training 
may help you, send for free typical lesson package and 
40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” 
which explains Palmer’s unique method of training for 
highest pay in all fields; short stories, novels, mysteries, 
radio-TV scripts, feature articles. No obligation. No 
salesman will call. Send now before you forget! 


Falmer Institute of Authorship 





Since 1917 Accredited: National Home Study Council 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-38 Approved 
Wie Salable Hollywood 28, California for Veterans 
Stories Serrrrrrrrerertrtrirtrtrtt TLL LLL 
4 Palmer Institute of Authorship 
- Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-38 
§ Please send me free typical lesson package and 40-page book, ‘‘The Art of 
§ Writing Salable Stories,’’ explaining how you a new writers get started 
§ and experienced writers increase their income. (Please print clearly.) 
: Mr. 
1 RE ec ahs wg ike Sh iio c hie Saga od wreStd in boa eye a aeslecasale sie i CAS Eee aE 
' Miss 
' Do ain ciionia psn Uc uWe co Ses b Feat eRe ndines a punbllye wm man ab eres de eke, Re 
: City... ZOMB. .+... oda ose anes 
' Please print clearly. Veterans: check here [) 
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Take Your 


BOOK WRITING PROBLEMS 


to a 


SPECIALIST! 


HIS IS an age of specialization. 

Whether you are writing a book or 

investing in the stock market, you need 
the counsel of one who knows the field at close 
range. In book writing you get firsthand know-how from a man who has 
written books. 


I am the only nationally known counsellor who specializes in the develop- 
ment of books to the exclusion of all other writings. But there is more to the 
story than that—I also write books of my own. Every book I have written 
has been published, and today they are circulating on three continents and’ 


in several languages. 


“What do you do with manuscripts?” people keep asking me. That 
depends. Each manuscript is an individual creation, deserving special atten- 
tion. It isn’t something for me to “process” on a literary assembly line with 


is 
s 
ks 
: 


some pre-determined service. 


I have edited manuscripts successfully, I have prepared corrective criti- 
cisms that made books salable, and I have accomplished the same result with 
a full rewrite. A careful reading, followed by a professional appraisal, will 
indicate the needs of your manuscript. 











Write today for my free descriptive pamphlet entitled 1 consider book 


BOOK WRITING HELP. It tells you what | do and how material only, but 
we get started. short stories, arti- 


cles and teleplays 
are handled by 
my New York rep- 
resentative. Ask 
for details. 
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